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NATURE AND ART IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 











BY MILLAR MACLURE 


The Faerie Queene is a fragment of a “ continued allegory ” in 
the “ heroical ” genre of Italian romantic epic, designed to cele- 
brate the illustrious lineage and fame of the secular champion of 
true religion and civility, Elizabeth I of England, by portraying 
in exemplary figures the virtues which go to make up the res 
perfecta or “ magnificence ” embodied in her ideal prince consort, 
imaged in Prince Arthur; these virtues being severally represented 
in the Redcrosse knight (the purified British church) , Guyon (the 
exemplar of antique virtue) , Artegall (the armed justiciar) , Cali- 
dore (the mirror of courtesy) and Britomart (the power of 
“ magnificke ” chastity). This structure, its outlines altered and 
re-established by the poet’s developing “intendments.” its con- 
fines expanded by “ intermedled accidents,” is also a treasury of 
subsidiary genres: the mask or triumph, the fabliau, the chronicle, 
the odyssey, the psychomachia, the dream-vision, the pastoral 
romance, the topographical poem; some of them merely caught in 
the interstices of the fabric, others woven into the larger design 
and so transformed. Like all heroic poems, The Faerie Queene is 
an anthology as well as an artefact; its vast expanse is littered 
with urfabeln, and it is accordingly an earthly paradise of dainty 
delights for source-hunters and mythographers. But if we look 
closely at Spenser’s “ goodly arras of great majesty ” (the tapestry 
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metaphor is inevitable) we discover that his primary working 
device is the emblem, that his “ gallery of pictures ” is actually 
a book of emblems, in which the “ essential significance ” (signi- 


ficacio) of each picture is set out at large.t Most readers would | 


admit this description as applicable to the great icons of the poem, 
the Temple of Isis for example, or the Gardens of Adonis, but 
even where the narrative is most diffuse, as in the account of the 
rescue of Pastorella (VI, xi) , we find a composition in chiaroscuro 
which expresses the “ intelligible ” aspect of the episode. Conse- 
quently an inquiry which, like the present one, is concerned at 
least in part with Spenser’s “ doctrine,” or, more precisely, with 
his employment of certain ethical and aesthetic assumptions, may 
well begin with the vocabulary of his iconographical comment 
upon his emblems, specifically with his use in significant contexts 
of the words “ nature ” and “ art.” 


: 





At the outset we are confronted with more than one difficulty. | 
The words “nature” and “art” were pretty well worn down 


before Spenser began to use them; granted there is a residual ) 


distinction between nature as what is given, the universal order 
of creation, including human nature, and art as what is made, 
what man makes, it is also proper to speak of nature as the art 
or “ signature ” of God, and of art as the distinguishing quality 
or evidence of man’s nature. A poet, unlike a philosopher, may 
either use the terms precisely, with an awareness of this paradox, 
or loosely, as counters of the common speech, and Spenser does 


both. Secondly, we cannot be sure how carefully Spenser uses | 


his words, or, to put the problem in the terms I have just used, 
whether all contexts are equally significant. Spenser is no meta- 


physical poet, and the parts of The Faerie Queene vary greatly | 


in intensity, so that what seems to be a critical word or phrase or 
image in one place may well be a cliché in another. For example, 
when Guyon is overthrown by Britomart, Spenser comments on 
his “hard fortune” in being overcome by a “ single damzell ” 
(IIT, i, 8) ; “ fortune ” is a colorless word there, but when Artegall 
foolishly commits his virtue to the “ fortune ” of the bout with 


*Cf. N. S. Brooke, “C. S. Lewis and Spenser: Nature, Art and the Bower of 
Bliss,” Cambridge Journal, II (1948-49), 425; Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Meta- 
physical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 52. 
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Radigund (V, iv, 47; v,5), or when the demonic counterfeit of 
Una babbles to the Redcrosse knight of her “ cruell fate” and 
captivity to “fortune” (I,i,51-2), the connotations are most 
vivid and important. On the other hand, the curious and in- 
elegant phrase “ graceless chaunce,” used of the wound dealt to 
Cambell by Priamond (IV, ii,8) is surely empty of the usual 
significances of its components. 

To distinguish between the significant and the casual is not, 
however, so difficult a task as only to be resolved intuitively. 
When Spenser employs such terms as “ nature” and “art” to 
make his moral vision explicit and exemplary, we may with 
modest confidence begin by assigning to each a certain set of 
values or train of associations. Indeed it is in this frame of 
reference that most of the discussion of this subject has been 
carried on, especially since C. S. Lewis observed, provocatively 
and incorrectly, that except in the House of Alma, Spenser always 
uses “art” (i.e. pictures, artefacts) “to suggest the artificial in 
its bad sense.” * 

I begin, then, with the most obvious consideration, that for 
Spenser the “ natural ” is good and the “ unnatural ” evil. That is 
good which fulfils the law of its own kind within a universal order, 
and this order is imaged, in The Faerie Queene, in terms of 
generation, which distinguishes it from the order of grace.’ The 
cosmic dimension of generation, presided over by “ that celestial 
powre ” Genius, is shaped by the myth of Venus and Adonis in 
the Gardens of Adonis, its cyclical aspect represented by the 
Florimell-Marinell Myth, the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway and the pageant of the seasons; its beauty and benignity 
is expressed in very plesaunce, tree, flower and glade which decks 
the landscape of fairyland; at the human level, history and 
national destiny grow out of genealogies into the unions of Arthur 
and Gloriana, Artegall and Britomart, and the crown of virtue 
is set upon wedded and fruitful loves, upon that “ naturall 
affection ” which “of honor and all vertue is / The roote, and 
brings forth glorious flowres of fame” (IV, proem, 2). Nature 
works her revenges upon those who reject her behests, as upon 
Marinell, who refrained from the “course of nature” and was 


° The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1986), pp. 326-7, and see Brooke, passim. 
° A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene,” ELH, XVI 
(1949), 212-3. 
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“loues enimy ” (III. iv, 26), or those who “ vnxitly ” restrain or 
pervert natural desires, the Malbecco-Hellenore marriage (III, ix) 
being a persuasive exemplum of this. Spenser’s most terrifying 
images of the “unnatural” are the giant-twins Argante and 
Ollyphant (III. vii, 37 ff; xi, 4), begotten of incest, themselves 
incestuous “ gainst natures law,” and practising sodomy and 
bestiality. 


Spenser emphasizes what we should now call the nymphomania 
of Argante, and this, taken with his account of Hellenore’s con- 
tented indulgence in repeated copulation with the satyr (III, x, 
48-51) , suggests that he is admitting another sense of “ nature.” 
He knew all about the libido. That universal power of Eros which 
in noble natures like Britomart provokes the elegant passions of 
love-melancholy is an indifferent power, the moving force of all 
creation,* having the qualities of that “ Nature ” to whom Shake- 
speare’s Edmund vows his service; unrestrained by civility, that 
is by “art,” it issues in what we call animality. The inevitable 
emblem of it is, for Spenser, the satyr. The satyrs, when Hellenore 
comes among them, turn her into a servant, a “ housewife ” and 
sex-machine; when they are confronted by Una, they are “ as- 
tonied ” by her beauty and worship her as a “ Goddess of the 
wood ” (I, vi, 9-19), seeking unsuccessfully to adapt her to that 
“natural religion” in which Hellenore happily presides as their 
“ May-lady.” In the upper bracket of the ascending scale goat- 
satyr-man, Sir Satyrane displays the natural virtues of courage 
and stabiJity, and is capable of learning Una’s “ discipline of faith 
and veritie ” (I, vi, 31), but he never manages to move easily at 
the highest levels of civility and virtue. 

These are examples of Spenserian anthropology, of which more 
below; here it is to be observéd that Spenser is aware of a primal 
urge, a chthonic power beneath the veil of nature, creating “ in- 
finite shapes of creatures,” and “ vncouth formes ” (III, vi, 35) . 
It is only a step through this mysterious intermediate stage to the 
imaging of the natural as fallen from that “ incorrupted nature ” 
of innocent Eden (I,iv,47). “Is it possible,” asked Hooker, 
“that Man being not only the noblest creature in the world, but 
even a very world in himself, his transgressing the Law of his 
Nature should draw no manner of harm after it?”* Indeed it 


*Cf. CCCHA, ll. 835-86. 
5 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, I, ix, 1. 
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did, “a sickness in the natural powers,” * a decay of the world, 
which Spenser accepts and explains with conventional astronomi- 
cal evidence in the elegiac proem to Book V; Artegall labors in a 
degenerate world, for the policing of which he was trained upon 
wild beasts (V,i, 7-8). But Spenser goes farther than this, and 
at times seems to take what if he were a theologian we might 
call a manichean position: “loathly crime” is “ ingenerate in 
fleshly slime” (III, vi, 3); in the “first seminarie of all things 
that are borne to liue and die ” Genius clothes the “ naked babes ” 
with “ sinfull mire ” (III, vi, 32) ; “ all flesh doth frailtie breed ” 
(II, i, 52). Maleger, that nightmare life in death or image of 
mortal melancholia, revives at the touch of earth his mother (II, 
xi. 45) , that earth whose secrets lie hid in the womb of Night, the 
“most auncient Grandmother of all” (I, v, 22). 

As with nature, so with art. Art also is “ good.” When nature 
and art are compared, considered either as opposed or com- 
plementary, “nature” has the sense of a forming power, a 
“ mother wit ” (IV,x,21). And although this power may occa- 
sionally create perfections beyond the reach of art to express 
(III, proem, 2; IV, vi, 20), these are not common, and generally 
art fulfils nature’s sometimes inchoate purposes or brings natural 
forms to perfection.’ Generally in Spenser’s ethical scheme “ the 
arts ” are, as Aristotle observed,® the voices of reason and framers 
of civility. The culture-hero Bladud, who “in arts / Exceld at 
Athens all the learned preace,” brought them to Britain and 
“ with sweet science mollifide [the] stubborne harts ” of a “ salvage 
nation ” (II, x, 7,25). “ Wise words,” words “ well dispost ” have 
the power which Orphean music has to reduce discord to harmony 
(IV, ii, i-2), and to assert the rule of reason over the passions; 
rhetoric has “ secret powre t’appease inflamed rage ” (II, viii, 26) . 
But the chief images of the glory and goodness of art are those in 
which art, conceived of either as working upon the “ stuffe ” of 
nature, or as bringing nature’s forms to perfection, creates a 
splendid order. There may be some element of bourgeois naiveté, 


*So Danaeus, Wonderful Workmanship of the World, trans. T. T. (1578), quoted 
in Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York, 1948), p. 25. 

7 Cf. Puttenham, Arte of English Poesie, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory 
Smith (Oxford, 1904), II, 187: “In some cases we say arte is an ayde and coadiutor 
to nature, and a furtherer of her actions to good effect, or peradventure a meane to 
supply her wants.” 

* Politics, VII, 1334b. 
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there is certainly something which we recognize as characteristic- 
ally “ Elizabethan” in Spenser’s worshipful delineations of the 
highly decorated and dazzlingly intricate, of precious natures 
wrought by art into more precious emblems of nobility and 
virtue.’ To this order belong the panoply of Prince Arthur at 
his first appearance (I, vii, 29 ff.) , the illuminated New Testament 
which the Redcrosse knight gives to Arthur (I, ix, 19) , Gloriana’s 
House of Fame, “ that bright towre built of christall cleene ” (I, 
x, 58), the garments of Belphoebe (II, iii, 26-7). God’s “ art ” is 
more austere, as in the “ faire and excellent ” workmanship of the 
human body, the House of Alma, wherein the “ great workmans 
skill” is displayed in the “ goodly diapase ” of its sacred propor- 
tions (II, ix, 22), and culminates in the “ wondrous power ” and 
skill of the brain with its three chambers. 

But just as the generative force in nature may be darkly imaged 
as a libertine and mysterious power, so there is in art a kind of 
fascination and mystery, producing effects “ straunge and miracu- 
lous’ (to use Puttenham’s phrase). Such, in innocent contexts 
enough, are the “ curious slights ” in the carving of Arthur’s ivory 
scabbard (I, vii, 30), or the “ curiously embost ” girdle of Flori- 
mell’s chastity, which came from Mount Acidale (IV, iv, 15; v, 5) ; 
such also is the iron cloak of Mammon: 


A worke of rich entayle and curious mould, 
Wouen with antickes and wild imagery (III, vii, 4). 


With these beauties we enter the ambiguous world of the occult 
arts, in which it is hard to distinguish good from evil. Arthur’s 
shield was fashioned by Merlin, and Britomart’s spear by Bladud, 
it is true; and, on the other side, the Protean powers and infernal 
arts of Archimago belong in the black realm with Malengin. But 
in Merlin’s cave Britomart faces the terror which accompanies 
powers which are beyond good and evil, capable of subverting the 
order of nature (III, iii, 8-14) . 

The really sinister aspect of art lies, however, in its power to 
counterfeit (in our sense, not Sidney’s) nature, to deceive by a 
trompe l’oeil. It is a commonplace, as Miss Tuve has observed,” 
that Elizabethans liked their pictures to be “ lifelike ”; Spenser 


°Cf. the characterization of the “English style” in the Tudor period by John 
Gloag, The English Tradition in Design (Penguin Books, 1947), pp. 8-9. 
19 Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery, p. 51. 
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praises the “ life-resembling pencill ” or its equivalent more than 
once and would subscribe in general to the praise of that art which 
conceals art. Shakespeare, in praise of Julio Romano, speaks of 
him as being perfectly Nature’s “ ape”; ** the idea of art as ape 
of nature is a commonplace at least from the time of Jean de 
Maun.” But, as no reader of The Faerie Queene (or of C. S. 
Lewis) can fail to notice, Spenser chooses to present this capacity 
of art chiefly in its demonic aspect, as a means of deception and 
temptation, as analogous to diabolus simius dei. The most con- 
spicuous examples of the demonic artificial are the House of 
Busirane and the Bower of Bliss, but there are others less sug- 
gestive and less complex, and I shall begin with them. 

The first example in the poem of the forgeries of evil is the 
lady whom Archimago frames of “liquid ayre” to counterfeit 
Una, 

So liuely, and so like in all mens sight, 
That weaker sence it could have rauisht quight: 


The maker selfe for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight (I, i, 45). 


The implicit reference to the Pygmalion legend is significant; there 
is something strangely ravishing about the counterfeit, perhaps 
because it is counterfeit, its whole being directed to one end, to be 
lifelike. Consider the effect of the false Florimell, framed by the 


old witch to ease the love-melancholy of her wicked son, “a 
wondrous worke,” 


Whose like on earth was neuer framed yit, 

That euen Nature selfe enuide the same, 

And grudg’d to see the counterfet should shame 
The thing it selfe (III, viii, 5). 


The art of her making is compared to that of a “ guilefull Gold- 
smith ” who spreads “ golden foyle ” over some baser metal, and 
so deceives all eyes, “so forged things do fairest shew” (IV, v, 
15). Actually the false Florimell is a robot, a dead carcase 
activated by a ‘ spright ” or fallen angel (III, viii, 6-8) , and her 
components are those employed by the sonneteers to describe their 
ladies: snow, “ vermily,” lamps for eyes, golden wire for hair. 


11 The Winter’s Tale, V, ii, 105-12. 

12 See E. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (London, 1953), 
app. xix, “ The Ape as Metaphor ”; cf. Puttenham, comparing art as counterfeitor to 
“the Marmoset.” 
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She (or rather her governing spright) knows all the arts of love, 
of advance and withdrawal (IV, ii, 9), is “ learned ” in love like 
Paridell when he woos Hellenore with his “ sleights ” and “ false 


engins ” (III, x, 6-7). For the art of words may also be perverted, | 


iT 


as in the sophistical elegance of Despair’s rhetoric, those “ in- 
chaunted rimes ” which so “ enmou’d ” the Redcrosse knight (I, 
ix) , or the art of music, as in the song of Phaedria the party girl, 
in which she surpasses the birds’ “ natiue musicke by her skilfull 
art” and perverts the parable of the lilies of the field (II, vi, 
15-17) . 

Before we turn to the diabolical arts of lust in their most stately 
and seductive forms, let us go back to the guileful goldsmith, who 
was very busy about the palace of Lucifera, that ruinous establish- 
ment covered with “ golden foile ” (I, iv, 4). Again we notice that 
distinguishing quality of the demonic artificial: it assaults the 
senses, has no reserve, holds nothing back—the walls of the castle 
“dismay ” the heavens with their brightness, the queen of it 
“exceeding shone” in “ glistering gold”’ and “ blazing beautie,” 
like a night-club singer uncovered with sequins. (The house 
of Pride is very like Las Vegas.) But like Duessa, who could 
“ forge all colours, saue the trew ” (IV, i, 19) , and who as Fidessa 
protests too much to fool any but the Redcrosse knight while 
in him “ the eye of reason was with rage yblent ” and with “ great 
passion ” smothered (I, ii), Lucifera can be quite easily exposed 
for what she truly is by prudence and reason. So may Philotime, 
daughter of Mammon, who sits in ‘ glistering glory,” 


Yet was not that same her owne natiue hew, 
But wrought by art and counterfetted shew (II, vii, 45). 


Guyon puts off the offer of her hand with sardonic courtesy, nor 
does he more than “ wonder ” at the “ garnished ” Garden of Pro- 
serpine, that sterile product of Mammon’s art with its “ golden 
apples glistering bright.” But when with Guyon we come to 
Phaedria’s island and to Acrasia’s realm of bliss, we are on more 
dangerous ground. 


From examples already cited, it is clear that Spenser thinks 
of the diabolic art as aping nature in what is, ethically speaking, 
her most dangerous aspect, her abundance and luxuriance, evi- 
dence of that wanton dynamism which confronts us in every 
forest, tide-water and unweeded garden. For Nature, as Spenser 
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well knew, has her own hothouses, her display pieces, and 
Phaedria’s island is one of them, 


choisely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for ensample of the best (II, vi, 12), 


a “chosen plot of fertile land” in which nature hypnotizes the 
visitor by her profusion: every branch is at home to a singing 
bird, every herb and flower is there, blooming madly, overwhelm- 
ing the senses and alluring the “ fraile mind to careless ease,” to 
what Mr. Berger calls “ lukewarm voluptas.” ** Phaedria does not 
practice the arts of Acrasia, she simply takes advantage of 
nature’s tropical aspect, and in her surroundings the humidity is 
very high. But the Bower of Bliss is big magic, and not every 
reader has passed through it as masterfully as Guyon, with the 
palmer holding his elbow, or Milton, who knew what his sage and 
serious Spenser was about. The motif I am in search of is 
adumbrated in the fifth canto of the book of Temperance, in the 
short view of Cymochles at his luxurious ease in the Bower, where 
“ouer him, art striving to compaire / With nature,” twines the 
wanton ivy, and it is repeated at the beginning of the elaborate 
description of that array of “ guilefull semblaunts ” which consti- 
tutes the temptation of the flesh: 


A place pickt out by cloice of best aliue, 

That natures worke by art can imitate: 

In which what euer in this worldly state 

Is sweet, and pleasing vnto liuing sense, 

Or that may dayntiest fantasie aggrate, 

Was poured forth with plentifull dispence, 

And made there to abound with lauish affluence (II, xii, 42) . 


The “ nature” that art strives to imitate is herself wanton, the 
aspect of nature which charms the passions, not that “ niggard 
nature ” which eschews superfluity (II, xii, 50), but that power 
which “ dights ” the porch of Excess with boughs and branches 
“in wanton wreathings intricate ” (xii, 53). In fact this art, this 
guileful artifice which conceals itself, is in competitive alliance 


with this wanton nature: 


One would have thought, (so cunningly, the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fine,) 
That nature had for wantonesse ensude 


18 Harry Berger, Jr., The Allegorical Temper (New Haven, 1957), p. 228. 
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Art, and that Art at nature did repine; 

So striuing each th’other to vndermine, 

Each did the others worke more beautifie; 

So diff’ring both in willes, agreed in fine: 

So all agreed through sweete diversitie, 

This Gardin to adorne with all varietie (xxi, 59). 


This is a summary stanza, and a critical one. Though it is true 
that, like the house of Pride, the Bower is insubstantial (xii, 43) , 
vain, like Excess its portress “clad in faire weedes, but fowle 
disordered,” its attractions wind themselves into the passions 
through the senses in the most intimate way because they exist, 
however deceitfully, in the middle state where the natural and the 
artificial are confused in a common enchantment, which is exactly 
imaged in the behavior of those “two naked Damzelles” in the 
fountain, the supreme test (it appears) of Guyon’s continence, 
whose action is a too-elaborate, too nice compound of the bashful 
(to arouse curiosity) and the careless (to entrap the sight). To- 
gether, in their game of now-you-see-me-now-you-don’t, they 
make up the most complete erotic spectacle in the literature of the 
English Renaissance; the sweaty insistence of Shakespeare’s Venus 
and the cool nocturnal loveliness of Marlowe’s Hero alike diminish 
before their charms. For this is not a burlesque show, merely 
illusion and mechanized exhibitionism; this is sexual play, as old 
as nature, as new and “ artistic ” as the diabolic stage-mistress can 
make it. Nor is the tableau of Acrasia herself in her bower, 
relaxed after “her late sweete toyle,” an example only of art’s 
counterfeit powers, except perhaps for the description of her 
negligée which hides and reveals at once (xii, 77); within that 
paradise all is music, in which 


all that pleasing is to liuing eare, 
Was there consorted in one harmonee, 
Birdes, voyces, instruments, winds, waters; 


‘6 


the birds’ voices tune their notes in “ approuance ” of the rose- 
song, the lovely dangerous carpe diem lay, with its sentimental 
evocation of the great theme of mutability. 

The art of the house of Busirane (III, xi-xii), the place of 
love’s martyrdom, is essentially of a different kind, though its 
effects, like those of the Bower, are at once insubstantial (xii, 42) 
and overwhelmingly rich and strange. Here is no sinuous and 
cooperative “ nature ”; nature exists here only as the inert “ stuff ” 
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upon which a demonic art has exercised its talent for “ wilde 
antickes ” and sterile splendor. What this art creates is some- 
thing “ unnatural,” amour courtois as opposed to wedded love,“ 
torture in love instead of joyful fruition, and creates it not by 
pretending to be what it is not (as in the Bower of Bliss), but 
by assaulting the senses and shutting out the natural world. 
Like the inner chamber of the Castle Joyeus, where the scarlet 
lady Malecasta holds court, surrounded by the wanton tapestry 
of Venus and Adonis (III, i) , the house of Busirane is an “ image 
of superfluous riotize,” but it is also a prison, a place of suffering. 
We have to turn to Proust’s brilliant account of the captivity of 
Albertine within the grotesque and elaborate ritual of Marcel’s 
erotic fantasies to find anything in modern literature comparable 
to this evocation of the essential paradox of courtly love, that 
what seems to be the religious adoration of the eidolon of the lady 
is actually the idolatrous worship of love itself, in which the chief 
element of the service is the sacrifice of the lady to the god. It 
should be noticed that the house of Busirane is a mausoleum; not 
a palace of pleasures but an eerie place of “ wastefull emptinesse,/ 
And solemne silence ” (xi, 53) . In the “ vtmost roome ” hangs the 
famous tapestry of “ Cupids warres,” figuring the metamorphoses 
of the gods under love’s power and the disorder he has created in 
human society, 


the mournefull Tragedyes, 
And spoiles, wherewith he all the ground did strow, 


and on the border, “ entrayled ” a line of broken bows and arrows, 


And a long bloudy riuer through them rayled, 
So liuely and so like, that liuing sence it fayled (xi, 45-6) . 


The second room is hung with the broken armor of “ conquerors 
and Captaines strong ” who were victims of love’s fury, and in the 
masque of Cupid, which is introduced by Ease in the habit of the 
Prologue to the “ tragique Stage,” the “ euill ordered traine ” ends 
with the figure of Death. The delicious shudder of fear which 
accompanies adulterous loves is suggested, but, more than that, 
the sense of helpless surrender to melodrama, to a “ grand 
passion,” which is, in Spenser’s terms, idolatrous subjection to an 
“ artificial ” situation. The later tenants of the house were the 


14 Lewis, Allegory of Love, p. 340. 
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nineteenth-century “decadents,” and perhaps it stands empty 
now. 

The distinguishing quality of this artifice is that it “con- 
founds ” the senses, not only by its variety and subtlety but by 
its surpassing richness. The motif is introduced at the beginning, 
in the description of the gold thread woven in the silk of the 
tapestry, lurking there “ privily,” yet showing itself 


Like a discolourd Snake, whose hidden snares 
Through the greene gras his long bright burnisht 
backe declares (xi, 28). 


We are perhaps invited to think of the Tempter in Eden, but this 
subtle glitter is intensified in the monstrous art of the second 
chamber, 


with pure gold . . . overlayd. 
Wrought with wilde Antickes, which their follies playd, 
In the rich metall, as they liuing were (xi, 51), 


and the “ passing brightness ” of Cupid’s altar dazes the “ fraile 
sences ” of even Britomart. The music of the masque, also, has 
such “rare sweetnesse”’ that it “the feeble senses wholly did 
confound ” (xii, 6). Here the senses, especially the sense of sight, 
are “fraile”’ and “feeble” not because they are faulty in their 
operation but because more is presented to them than they can 
naturally bear. For this is the courtly equivalent of the crazy- 
house at the carnival, and like the carnival producer, in which 
guise he appeared at Amoret’s wedding (IV, i, 3), the enchanter 
himself is a grubby “ vile” creature, with a knife in his pocket 
like any travelling tough (xii, 32). But he can wound Britomart, 
“albe the wound were nothing deepe imprest.” 


II 


I have suggested a Spenserian scheme for the relation of art 
and nature in the ethical context: two corresponding paradigms 
of nature (good, indifferent or libertine, fallen) and of art (good, 
“curious,” demonic). But in The Faerie Queene Spenser, without 
altogether forsaking his professed didactic purpose, succeeds in 
transcending it by imaging, first, certain anthropological and 
mythical ideas of Nature (admittedly conventional and ambigu- 
ous) and, congenially, an apotheosis of Art. And first, then, of 
Nature. 


Nature and Art in * The Faerie Queene’ 
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The legitimate offspring of the marriage of nature and art is the 
state; their pre-marital affair produces a love-child, the pastoral 
plesaunce. Hence the pastoral life is figured always as an escape 
(as it is for Calidore), a retreat either erotic or contemplative, 
opposed to the life of action, and belonging either to the freshness 
of youth or the wisdom of age. The middle-aged do not belong 
in the pastoral world: for both the erotic and the contemplative 
share what the busy man, pursued by the Blatant Beast and by 
anxieties about his worldly office, cannot have, carelessness, so 
beautifully figured as the life of “careless bird in cage,” led by 
the aged Hermit who cures Serena and Timias (VI, vi, 4), and 
longed for by King Lear. Carelessness does not involve license 
but sobriety, “so taught of nature,” as Meliboee tells Calidore, 
“which doth little need / Of forreine helpes to lifes due nourish- 
ment ” (VI, ix, 20). This “ carelessness,” be it noted, is different 
from that celebrated in Phaedria’s song (II, vi, 15-7) , which is an 
invitation to idleness and its evil consequences; this is an accept- 
ance of one’s fortune and the consequence, which is wisdom—so 
Meliboee advises Calidore (ix, 29-30) , nor does it exclude the per- 
formance of simple “ natural ” duties.*® 

For all that, the pastoral life is relaxed, and it has its active 
counterpart in the plain heroic life, which like the shepherds’ way 
despises “superfluities ” as non-natural. In “ the antique world,” 
Guyon asserts in his argument with Mammon, before man began 
with “cursed hand ” to mine the earth for.gold and silver, man 
lived in “ unreproued truth ” (II, vii, 15-7). This is the “ plaine 
Antiquitie ” which was once to be found in princes’ courts (and 
now only in the “ pure minde ” of England’s Eliza) , in which the 
“high heroicke spright ” contends for honor and not for “ worldly 
mucke.” Belphoebe, who has withdrawn from the “ pompe of 
proud estate,” sings the praises of this dedicated life: 


Abroad in armes, at home in studious kind 

Who seekes with painfull toile, shall honor soonest find. 

In woods, in waues, in warres she wonts to dwell, 

And will be found with perill and with paine; 

Ne can the man, that moulds in idle cell, 

Vnto her happie mansion attaine: 

Before her gate high God did Sweat ordaine (II, iii, 40-1). 


*®See J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (Anchor Books, 1954), ch. X 
and authorities there cited. 
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Such are the conventions of what Lovejoy calls “ hard primitiv- 
ism,” and Spenser gives them their usual didactic applications. 
But there are no noble savages in Spenser. Instead he takes over 
from medieval paintings and heraldic devices, and more directly 
from masques, pageants and triumphs, that is from the arts, the 
figure variously called the “ salvage man,” wodehouse, wodewose, 
wild man, or homo ferus.’® The homo ferus was believed to occupy 
the place just below true man in the scale of nature; he was a 
pre-Darwinian missing link—the term Sir Daniel Wilson applied 
to Shakespeare’s Caliban, who shares some at least of his qualities 
with this conventional figure.’ It is in this guise that Artegall 
first appears, “ all his armour .. . like salvage weed, / With woody 
mosse bedight,” and his motto salvagesse sans finesse, i.e. nature 
without nurture (IV, iv, 39). It may be noted also that Artegall 
even in his own form as patron of justice has been trained by 
Astraea “ to make experience / Vpon wyld beasts ” (V,i, 7), one 
of the most striking of the wild man’s traditional powers being 
his mastery over the animals, and Hercules, to whom Artegall is 
conspicuously compared, was also figured as a wild man in some 
medieval pictures.’* The genuine homo ferus, who was conven- 
tionally given to lust and cannibalism, appears first in The Faerie 
Queene as the grisly abductor of Amoret (IV, vii): he is “no 
man,” though taller than a man, “all ouergrowne with haire,” 
with huge tusks in a hideous mouth, naked but for a cummerbund 
of “ yuie greene.” He first deflowers his victims and then cruelly 
devours them. 


But whence he was, or of what wombe ybore, 
Of beasts, or of the earth, I haue not red, 


says Spenser (IV, vii, 7). There is a suggestion that he thinks of 
this creature as one of those uncouth and terrible forms that 
nature breeds out of the fertile earth; certainly he is lower by 
a good deal in the scale of nature than the “ salvage nation ” 
who take Serena captive (VI, viii, 35-49) ; they are cannibals and 


1° The definitive study is by Richard Bernheimer, Wild Men in the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 

17 Sir Daniel Wlison, Caliban, The Missing Link (London, 1873); Frank Kermode, 
in his introduction to the New Arden The Tempest (London, 1954), discusses Caliban 
in relation to the wild man tradition. 

18 Bernheimer, pp. 101-2, 262. 
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lustful too, but they have a social order, a priesthood of their 
natural religion, and they are called “ damned soules.” 

Presumably Amoret’s savage is uncivilizable, Serena’s savages 
are semi-civilized by a “full wrong divinity,” but the “ salvage 
man” who tends the wounded Calepine and guards Serena (VI, 
iv) is a product of nature without civility, but of a more benign 
nature; he is, for example, a vegetarian “ obeying natures first 
behest,” and, like Sir Satyrane, he despises dread, having a rude 
natural courage and virtue. But he is a special case, for, as we 
learn later (v, 2), “ he was borne of noble blood,” and his nobility 
shines through even his rude and imperfect elements of social 
behavior. In fact he provides an example of the “natural ” 
development of civil propriety in better natures abandoned to 
wild solitude; *® his passions are developed but not his reason, and 
hence he speaks the language of the passions: 


For other language had he none nor speach, 

But a soft murmure, and confused sound 

Of senselesse words, which nature did him teach, 

T’expresse his passions, which his reason did empeach (iv, 11). 


Out of this rather confusing set of “natural men” begins to 
emerge Spenser’s distinction between “the vulgar and the noble 
seed,” and his doctrine of breed, which is conspicuous in the book 
of Courtesy, so conspicuous in fact that, taking the poem as we 
have it, we might say that Spenser thinks of nobility in the 
natural order as corresponding to holiness in the order of grace. 
There are examples of the base born, of the “ base mind,” through- 
out the poem, Braggadochio being perhaps the most remarkable 
instance, and we learn that Spenser agrees with Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury that skill in riding the great horse “ seemes a science / 
Proper to gentle bloud ” (IV, iv, 1), but these examples accumu- 
late appropriately in the sixth book, in the “ vile dunghill mind ” 
of Turpin, and above all in the savage portrait of Mirabella, who, 
though ‘a Ladie of great dignitie ” is “ of meane parentage and 
kindred base ” (vii, 28) , and thus is set in careful contrast to the 


*° Cf. Edward Phillips’ description of “that Melior natura which the Poet speaks 
of, with which whoever is amply indued, take that Man from his Infancy, throw him 
into the Desarts of Arabia, there let him converse some years with Tygers and 
Leopards, and at last bring him where civil society and conversation abides, and ye 
shall see how on a sudden, the scales and dross of his barbarity purging off by degrees, 
he will start up a Prince or Legislator, or some such illustrious Person.” Theatrum 
Poetarum (1675), quoted in Kermode, p. xlv. 
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savage whose melior natura is manifest through his rough and 
wild appearance, as her baseness is exposed through all the refine- 
ments of a society lady. Spenser is at one with the Count of 
Canossa in The Courtier and with Posidonio in Nennio*” in 
believing that “some there are borne indeed with such graces, 
that they seeme not to have been borne, but rather fashioned with 
the verie hande of some God, and abound in all goodnes both of 
bodie and minde.” ** Some are “ by kind ” so “ goodly gratious,” 
says Spenser of Calidore, that they win “ great liking” in men’s 
eyes by a kind of “ enchantment” (ii, 2-3). Tristram is one of 
these “ buds of nobler race ” (Polixines’ phrase) ; though he walks 
in the wood as a green man (ii.5), Calidore hardly needs to be 
told that he is “ surely borne of some Heroicke seed,” so much is 
he the image of knightly strength and knightly courtesy. True 
nobility, then, is nature’s “ art ”’; it is hereditary, and being occult 
to all save the “ gentle ” it is the property of the natural elect. 

As there is an art that conceals art, so there is, in a manner 
of speaking, a nature that conceals nature. The open and ubiqui- 
tous sign of nature’s law is degree, the hierarchy of conditions and 
existences in macrocosm and microcosm. Order is “ Natures Ser- 
jeant ” (VII, vii, 4), who disposes all the creation on Arlo Hill, 
and Order is Mercilla’s “ marshall of the hall” (V, ix, 23). It is 
in defiance of this principle that the communist giant sets up his 
scales to reduce all things to equality (V, ii, 30 ff.) ; Radigund with 
her monstrous regiment of women has thrown off “ wise Natures 
shamefast bond,” which is properly restored by Britomart (V, v, 
25; vii, 42); the sad spectacle of Mordant and Amavia moves 
Guyon to lecture his Palmer on what happens 

When raging passion with fierce tyrannie 
Robs reason of her due regalitie, 
And makes it seruant to her basest part (II, i, 57). 


These are commonplaces; but if we assume, as I think we must, 
that there is a philosophical as well as a formal connection 
between the “ Cantos of Mutabilitie ” and The Faerie Queene, an 
intricate paradox confronts us. For Spenser’s beautiful Titaness 


the face of earthly things so changed, 
That all which Nature had establisht first 


°° Nennio, or A Treatise of Nobility (1595), Book I. (Spenser wrote a commendatory 
sonnet for this volume, as did Chapman and Daniel.) 
* The Book of the Courtier (Everyman, n.d.), p. 32. 
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In good estate, and in meet order ranged, 
She did pervert, and all their statutes burst: 

And all the worlds faire forme (which none yet durst 
Of Gods or men to alter or misguide) 

She alter’d quite, and made them all accurst 


That God had blest (VII, vi, 5). 


Mutability is in other words the Fall; yet she too is Nature’s 
“ daughter ” (vii.59), her claim (which is purely formal, for she 
claims no more than she already has) ** is accepted, and she is 
“ put downe and whist ” only by invocation of the timeless world 
of the heavenly kingdom. Nature’s “ doom” is actually a defini- 
tion of her own contingent being: the anima mundi is the presid- 
ing deity over a continuous dialectic of substance and form, 
movement and stasis, and is herself imaged as a veiled andro- 
gynous contradiction, 


euer yong yet full of eld, 
Still moouing, yet unmoued from her sted; 
Vnseene of any, yet of all beheld (vii, 13), 


one who reigns but does not rule, and rules but does not reign. 

The corresponding allegory of creation, in the Gardens of 
Adonis (III, vi) is also highly ambiguous. The Garden is “ the 
first seminarie / Of all things, that are borne to liue and die,” but 
like most earthly paradises it is really an intermediate place, or 
place of passage, for the “ infinite shapes of creatures ” bred there 
draw their substances from the deep horror of the womb of Chaos, 
and, on the other hand, not all the “ naked babes” return “ into 
the chaungefull world ” again, but some are “clad with other 
hew,” that is they pass into eternity, relieved from the wheel. 
The Garden, we are told, is subject to Time, which troubles the 
happiness of its fruitful progeny; yet “in the middest of that 
Paradise ” is “a stately Mount ” crowned by a “ natural ” arbor, 
in which Venus enjoys her Adonis “in eternall blis,” while the 
wild boar of Chaos lies forever imprisoned beneath. This Adonis 
is the oft-transformed “ Father of all formes,” which is the term 
applied to the “ God of Nature” to whom Mutability appeals 
(VII, vi, 35). Adonis, then, is Nature; but so is the Venus of 
the fourth book, who, like Nature in the “ Cantos” is veiled and 
“hath both kinds in one” (IV, ix, 41). 


*? That is, if we assume a consistency between the proem to Book V and VII, vii, 
49-56. 
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The ambiguities of Spenser’s “ thought,” which have troubled 
many critics, can after all be resolved by recourse not to definition 
but to icon, not to argument but to art. Nature (either in III, 


vi or the “ Cantos”) is “ eterne in mutabilitie ”—an “ eternity” | 
sharply distinguished from the eternity of the order of grace—and | 


this mystery is imaged by the alchemists’ hermetic androgyne, the 
figure for the completion of the Great Work, for the transforming 
principle, the created creator of the elemental order.** The image 
is sexual and within it nature and art are not at odds but each 
blends into the other: the arbor of Venus and Adonis is made 
“not by art ” (such art as made Acrasia’s bower) but by nature 
playing art’s part (III, vi, 44); as Scudamour and Amoret em- 
brance in imitation of the universal creative act, oblivious to time 
(“ nor earthly thing they felt”) , they come to resemble “ a faire 
Hermaphrodite ” wrought of white marble; in the garden of Venus 
Genetrix, art plays “natures second part,” supplying all that 
“ nature by her mother wit ” leaves out (IV, x, 21). Furthermore, 
this complementary relation between nature and nurture, between 
generation and civility, is imaged in the implicit correspondences 
between the Garden of Adonis and Venus’ temple. Amoret is 
fostered in the first and trained in goodly “ womanhood ” in the 
second. The souls pass out of the wide gates of the Garden, under 
the direction of Genius, by “ kind ”; Scudamour passes a “ bridge 
ybuilt in goodly wize ” (in what, incidentally, is a curious mixture 
of the gothic and neo-classical styles), undertakes the conven- 
tional romance test of the shield of love, and its defending knights, 
and forces his way to the inner parts of the palace past Doubt 
and Delay and Daunger, figures of the artistic ritual of courtly 
love. As the Garden is a breeding place of pleasures, so the temple 
lawns are places of civilized disport for true friends and noble 
lovers. The temple itself, a “ goodly frame ” of elegant workman- 
ship, corresponds to the sacred mount in the midst of the Garden: 
Concord presides in its porch over her sons Love and Hate, thus 
repeating in explicitly human and social terms, the terms of art, 
the double nature of the myrtle trees on the mount, which make 
a gloomy garland but also drop “ sweetgum ” from their “ fruit- 
full sides,” bedewing the place with “dainty odours, and most 
sweet delight.” Within the temple, the altar (of quintessential 


*8 Reproduced by a number of authorities, e.g. by E. J. Holmyard, Alchemy 
(Penguin Books, 1957), pl. 34. 
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substance) and the “Idole” upon it correspond to the arbour, 
the uroboros (IV, x, 40) to the imprisoned boar: the two of nature 
are fused into the one of art and the linear thrust of time is turned 
into the cycle of recurrence. 

The predominating note of the Garden is energy, of the Temple 
restraint. The perfect image for the harmony of energy and 
restraint is the dance, and Mount Acidale (VI, x) is a dancing- 
place. 

This dialectic of energy and restraint, outgoing and reserve, 
first appears in the “ parlour ” or heart of Alma, where Arthur and 
Guyon consort with Prays-desire and Shamefastnesse (II, ix) , em- 
blems appropriate to Arthur’s quest and Guyon’s virtue; its 
demonic and unnatural equivalent is the abrupt conjunction of 
accidia and ira in Cymochles, whose name derives from the un- 
certain sea (II, v, 37). In erotic terms it seems to be suggested in 
the figures of Cupid and Psyche, who dwell in the Garden of 
Adonis; there the emphasis is upon their offspring Pleasure “ that 
doth both gods and men aggrate,” companion of Amoret, while 
among the “ beuie of fayre damzels ” who sit in graceful attitudes 
at the feet of Venus’ idol (IV, x, 48-52) the emphasis is upon 
reserve. Amoret sits in the “lap of Womanhood,” whom all the 
rest obey: they are Shamefastness, Cheerfulness, Modesty, 
Courtesy “that vnto euery person knew her part,” Silence and 
Obedience. The analogy with the Graces. who dance on Mount 
Acidale, is at once obvious in general and confused in particulars 
by Spenser’s usual happy eclecticism in his use of his sources. 
His Graces, who dance with “ Eliza, Queene of shephardes all,” 
in the April eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender, owe their 
significance to Seneca, Servius, “ Theodontius” and Boccaccio, 
and stand for “the triple rhythm of generosity, which consists 
of giving, accepting, and returning.” The traditional names of 
the triad, Aglaia, Euphrosyne and Thalia, are assimilated to this 
conception by Plutarch (quoting Epicurus), and in Horace, in 
Botticelli (though in the Primavera the Graces have a signi- 
ficance not wholly equivalent to Spenser’s), and in Jonson’s 
Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, the “characters of passion and 
restraint ” are figured in the “ decent ” movements of the three.” 
Spenser makes the Graces teachers of “ Ciuility ” (VI, x, 23) , and 


*4 On the iconography of the Graces see E. Wind, Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance 
(London, 1958), especially pp. 33-4, 37-8, 104-5. 
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their dance, within a ring of “an hundred naked maidens lilly © 


> 


white ” and about the “country lasse”’ who is crowned with a 
“rosie girlond,” is the apotheosis of his art. For they dance to 
Colin’s pipe, and the baseless fabric of his vision vanishes when 
Calidore appears. 


The vision of the Acidalian mount, though it completes the 


pattern of the manifestations of Venus and her powers, inverts or 
perhaps transcends the assumed heroic values of The Faerie 
Queene. Its setting is pastoral; it exalts the beauty and virtue of 
a maiden of low degree, and even the knight beloved over all for 
his courtesy “ mote not see” it—that is, he may spy upon it, 
coming upon it unawares, but not openly contemplate it, for it 
does not belong to his world, though he has received the gifts of 
the Graces, “ which decke the bodie and adorne the mynde.” If 
we wish we may explain all this by observing that the episode is 
Spenser’s “ signature ” in the poem, his private tribute to two of 
his three Elizabeths, who were celebrated together in Amoretti 
Ixxiv. But we note also that all the visions of the “ divine idea ” 
are veiled or withdrawn: in the realm of revelation the Redcrosse 
knight is granted only a Pisgah sight of the New Jerusalem; in 
the realm of nature the creative Venus is presented as a veiled 
“ Tdol ”; Nature is veiled and, her “ doom ” pronounced, vanishes 
“ whither no man whist.” The mount of vision from which the 
Redcrosse knight perceives with the heavenly eye of contemp- 
lation is compared (I, x, 53-4) to Sinai, the mount of the law 
which governs men subject to death in nature; to the Mount of 
Olives, where the gospel of the covenant of grace was preached; 
and to the hill of the Muses, the abode of the arts. His vision of 
the resurrected body of redeemed man, Eden restored as a city, 
nature and art in one, dancer and dance indistinguishable, is the 
ultimate vision which comprehends and transcends the others, the 
“ Sabaoths sight ” to which the poet himself looks forward, and 
of which his own art in its highest reaches is a mysterious type 
and symbol. 
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HAMLET’S SOLID FLESH RESOLVED 


BY SIDNEY WARHAFT 


The treatment of the Hamlet crux solid flesh (1.ii.129) has 
for long been inconclusive because it has consistently ignored 
certain obscure but fundamental semasiological considerations. 
Certainly the recent flurry of argument and counterargument on 
this problem has not brought matters any closer to agreement. 
In his remarkably truculent review of the history of the editorial 
handling of the crux, Fredson T. Bowers has plumped emphati- 
cally for sullied (or the Q1 and Q2 sallied, which he considers a 
variant form of sullied); for, he insists, not only does sullied 
share with Folio solid the virtue of literary appropriateness, but 
it has the important additional merit of being indicated on 
linguistic and bibliographical grounds.’ As it turns out, however, 
Bowers’s imposing lucubrations lack light as well as sweetness, 
for they are not only logically and factually vulnerable, but also 
incomplete. One critic has shown that Bowers here “loads the 
bibliographical evidence beyond its capacity; ”* another, Helge 
Kokeritz (whom it was Bowers’s misfortune to provoke) , has so 
seriously questioned his linguistic (really philological) evidence as 
to render it entirely unacceptable; * and Samuel Weiss’s rather 
tentative finding for solid in terms of Shakespeare’s characteristic 
themes and images has pointed up the omission of important 
esthetic considerations.‘ The trouble with all of this criticism and 


*“ Hamlet’s ‘ Sullied ’ or ‘Solid’ Flesh: A Bibliographical Case-History,” Shakespeare 
Survey, IX (Camb., 1956), 44-48. 

* TLS, Dec. 28, 1956, p. 788. 

°“This Sullied Solid Flesh,” Studia Philologica, XXX, 1 (1958), 3-10. 

** Solid,’ ‘Sullied,’ and Mutability: A Study in Imagery,” SQ, X, 2 (Spring, 
1959), 219-227. There are many other abstract arguments in favor of solid. Logic- 
ally, the too too suggests that some degree of the quality is acceptable, even neces- 
sary, a possibility not applicable to sullied. Historically, the choice is between sallied 
and solid, a choice which must prefer the second since the first is meaningless. Bibiio- 
graphically, solid, the Fl reading, could still be an author’s revision. Philologically, 
sallied could just conceivably be a variant of solid. Contextually, there is no real 
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commentary, however, indeed with all of the commentary through 
the centuries, whatever reading it has decided upon, is that it has 
assumed that solid flesh and its being resolved meant here in 
their context in Shakespeare’s day exactly and exclusively what 
they appear to mean today. Yet this assumption does not seem 
justified: for investigation reveals that the whole vexed passage 
had in 1600 connotations now lost (they were disappearing almost 
as Shakespeare wrote) and that solid is consequently the best 
reading aiter all. 


It has of course long been recognized—it is an ancient common- 
place—that, for whatever reason and with whatever exact symp- 
toms, Hamlet is suffering at the beginning of the play at least 
from some form or other of melancholy. This much will surely 
be granted, especially since the first time we see Hamlet every- 
body, including himself, is protesting his unusual grief and misery, 
and since in his second soliloquy he himself refers to his “ weak- 
ness” and his “ melancholy ” (II. ii.629). Yet that Hamlet in 
calling his flesh solid is referring accurately and emphatically to 
his morbid condition has nowhere been recognized. That is, to the 
Elizabethan physiologist—and almost every educated man was 
that in 1600—solidity of the flesh must have indicated a particu- 
lar unhealthy state of the body, a state in which, to put it most 
generally, the blood was considered to contain a surfeit or surplus 
of the earth or lowest element, and even to tend itself to degener- 
ate into heavy dregs or excrement. Although there is no need 
to rehearse here the whole familiar system according to which 
health and naturalness in man depended upon the proper mixture 
in him of the four elements and so of the four humors, or how 
disease or illness both physical and mental resulted from a 
disturbance of this mixturé, some review of the facts with refer- 
ence to a few representative authorities known in Renaissance 
England is needed to help make the case solid.' 


reason, pace Wilson, why Hamlet should, especially at this point in the play, feel 
sullied; disillusioned, disturbed, miserable, yes, but not personally dirtied or tainted, 
at least not in the sense intended by Wilson. However, it is to be hoped that the 
following pages will henceforth obviate the need for all such quibbling speculations. 

° For detailed treatment of the whole matter, see: Lawrence Babb, The Elizabethan 
Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Literature from 1580 to 1642 (Lansing, 
Mich.. 1951): J. B. Bamborough, The Little World of Man (London, 1952); Lily B. 
Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion (Camb., 1930); C. H. Herford 
and Percy Simpson (eds.), Ben Jonson (Oxf., 1925 ff.), IX. 391 f.; James Winny (ed.), 
The Frame of Order: An Outline of Elizabethan Belief. Taken from Treatises of the 
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The Renaissance experts are all fairly well agreed that melan- 
choly is of a constitution cold and dry; that is, that it has the 
qualities of earth. Levinus Lemnius says that melancholy, not 
unlike earth, cold and dry, . . . is the dryer and grosser part of 
blood, and the dreggye refuse thereof.” *° Timothy Bright echoes 
the idea: “ Melancholie [is] of substance grosse and earthie cold 
and drie ...;” it is “of grosse & earthy partes, as it were the 
very lies of the rest of the bloud.”* And Burton says much the 
same thing (they all got it, along with everybody else in the 
Renaissance, directly or indirectly from Galen and/or Hippoc- 
rates): “ Melancholy [is] cold and dry, thick, black, and sour, 
begotten of the more feculent part of nourishment.” * Finally, in 
the Spanish Tragedy the Viceroy of Portugal observes (LI. iii. 300- 
1) that “ this earth, image of melancholy,/ Seeks him whom fates 
adjudge to misery.” 

Now when this humor, through whatever cause (but mainly 
through great grief or sorrow), gains undue ascendancy in the 
individual, the body is peculiarly affected. Under healthful con- 
ditions, cold and dryness tend to harden the body and so to act 
as checks on heat and moisture, which help keep the flesh soft 
and supple. Thus a proper balance is maintained, as Primaudaye 
observes: “ Drynesse hardneth the body: and cold refreshings 
doe not onely moderate the heat that the moyst matter should 
be consumed, but have also their proper action to congeale and 


Late Sixteenth Century (N. Y., 1957). A typical Renaissance statement is the follow- 
ing: “These foure humors in quantitie and qualytie, observing evennesse, with due 
proportion, make perfect and keep in due state of health, all bodyes having bloud: 
lyke as contrariwise, by their unequalnesse or infection they ingender and cause 
sicknesse ” (Batman uppon Bartholome . . . De Proprietatibus Rerum {London, 1582], 
fol. 29". For convenience’ sake I have referred throughout simply to Batman as 
author of this popular work.) (I have not changed any quotation, except to modernize 
u and v.) 

° The Touchstone of Complezions, trans. Thomas Newton (London, 1581), fol. 86¥. 
I am incidentally well aware that melancholy can also be hot and dry (when it is 
unnatural or adust), but this does not alter my basic argument; for earth is primarily 
dry, and heat would simply increase the dryness and hence the solidity. Besides, there 
was no clear agreement on this matter and the literary men almost always took the 
popular view, which is the one I have here indicated (see, e.g., Milton, PL, XI, 542- 
546). For discussion of this vexed subject see: Robert Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
— ed. Holbrook Jackson (Everyman’s Lib., 1932) (Pt. I. Sec. 2. Mem. 5. Subs. 2f.), 
, 876 f. 

7A Treatise of Melancholie (London, 1586) (Fac. Text Soc., N. Y., 1940). pp. 5 
and 87. Cf. Donne, “ The Dissolution.” 

® Burton (I. 1.2.3), I, 148. 
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gather it together.” ° But when melancholy attacks, the congeal- 
ing is accelerated and intensified, so that the firmer parts of the 
body, which are already of a strong congelation, have more earth 
or solid matter added to them and undergo what Batman (and 
others) calls induration or hardening.”” The flesh, which, accord- 
ing to Burton, “is soft and ruddy, composed of the congealing of 
the blood,” thus becomes less and less soft as the blood itself 
thickens in its corruption, and the subject feels more and more 
heavy, lumpish, too solid.** As Batman says, “If drinesse have 
the masterie in a thing, it wasteth the moisture that it findeth 
therein, and so that thing becommeth leane. Also drinesse maketh 
things hard .... By mastery of drinesse, the parts that are airely 
[sic] and watrie be made thicke & grosse, & turne into earth, and 
the thing is more heavy and more slow to moving.” ** The whole 
process is summed up even more unequivocally (and for our pur- 
poses even more suggestively) by Bright, whose work Shakespeare 
might have known: “ Now these falling out, cold, drie, thick and 
hard of passage, in melancholick persons, procure that leane, and 
spare bodie of the melancholicke. ... Of this coldnes and drynes, 
riseth hardness whereof the flesh of melancholy persons is. . . .” ™ 
Similarly, the Duke of Milan in Two Gentlemen of Verona. (III. 
ii.62) says of Silvia that “she is lumpish, heavy, melancholy,” 
and the Messenger in The Taming of the Shrew (Ind. ii. 134) 
suggests to Christopher Sly that “too much sadness hath con- 
geal’d [his] blood.” ** In view of all this, it seems fairly likely that 
Hamlet, overwhelmed by grief, might be justified in complaining 
about the physical marks of his grief, the excessive solidity of his 
flesh. Although some solidity is an indispensable and unavoid- 


° Pierre de la Primaudaye, The French Academie, trans. T[homas] Blowes] et al. 
(London, 1618), p. 341. 

*° Batman, fol. 169°; cf. Primaudaye, pp. 393 and 467; Phineas Fletcher, “The 
Purple Island” (Canto II. St. 5), Giles and Phineas Fletcher Poetical Works, ed. 
F. S. Boas (Camb., 1909), II, 27. 

1 Burton (I.1.2.3), I, 150; cf. Batman, fol. 67%; Galens Bookes of Elements, trans. 
John Jones (London, 1574), fol. 5°; Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in 
Generall (London, 1604), p. 65; Fletcher (II.8 and notes), II, 27. 

12 Batman, fol. 257. 

18 Bright, p. 128. It is a commonplace also that to the Renaissance no solidity or 
sense of solidity is possible without earth—earth is the solid element. “The sence 
of touching,” says Primaudaye (p. 341), agrees “with the earth.” Cf. Nemesius 
(Bishop of Emesa), The Nature of Man, trans. George Wither (London, 1636), p. 255. 

14T have used the complete Kittredge edition for all my Shakespeare references. 
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able condition of his life on earth, his state is too too solid, so 
much so in fact as to be almost unbearable. 


It must be admitted, however, that the argument is as yet not 
very conclusive. Certainly sullied would still be as admissible as 
solid on a variety of counts—and perhaps without the suspicious 
panoply of appeal to obscure authority. All that can be claimed 
so far, consequently, is that Hamlet’s words could reasonably be 
said to indicate a reference to a melancholy state. 


It is fortunate, therefore, that Hamlet’s wish or supplication 
about what might happen or be done to his unhappy flesh makes 
solid all but unimpeachable. For Hamlet’s request that his flesh 
should “ melt, / Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ” is a barely 
poetic, if poetic, rephrasing of the standard description of how 
melancholy heaviness is to be corrected or removed. Renaissance 
physiology, treating symptoms of disorder more often than its 
causes, argued that, since the melancholy person was unusually 
heavy dry, and cold, the cure was to make the body less heavy, 
dry, and cold—in a word, less earthy or solid. And such a pro- 
cedure is possible because the elements can be changed or “ re- 
solved ” into one another: in Galen’s words a body is “ engendered 
of Fire, Ayre, Water, and Earthe mutually chaunged and altered. 

.’?™ As Lemnius puts it, characteristically echoing Galen, 
“ Humors are easily changed one into another and suffer mutual 
transformation. So agayne the ill & distempered state of Body, 
through holesome dyet and order, is made lustier and refourmed 
into better.” That is, the humors are increased or decreased 
according to the nature of the treatment, “ & suffering chaunge 
and alteration, are easily one into another transmuted.” ** When 
these transmutations or alterations are effected in the melancholy 
body, something very similar to what Hamlet asks for takes place. 
Nemesius describes the process in significant detail: “ Earth 


*® Galen, fol. 2%; cf. Nemesius, p. 237-8; Milton, PL, v, 181 f. 

1° Lemnius, Touchstone, fols. 3 and 84; cf. fol. 4. More specifically, to achieve these 
transformations and transmutations (resolutions) Lemnius recommends not only 
bloodlettings and purgings, both of which would draw off the dreggy matter in the 
blood and allow the patient or subject to keep himself “soluble,” but also “ liquid 
meats,” temperate drinking of (heated) wine, mild exercise, moderate mirth and merry 
company (especially of pleasant maidens). The results aimed at are clear: “For by 
framing them selves this way naturall heate is strengthened, and (like fier with often 
styring and rakinge) begineth to shyne, gllijtter & sparkle: the wearied & languishing 
spyrits . . . are revived, & with their shyning brightnes clarify & illuminate all the 
senses” (fols. 189° f. and 153° f.). 
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being dissolved into a mirie moistnesse, becommeth water... . 
Water also, being heated and resolved into vapours, vanisheth 
into aire.” *" In view of all this, it is evident that Hamlet could 
hardly have phrased his needs or desires more precisely. In order 
for his unhappy state to be eased, there must first occur a melting 
(“ dissolving into a mirie moistnesse ”’) of his solid (earthy) sub- 
stance, then a thawing (becoming “ water ”’) , and then a resolving 
into a dew (“vapours”). Not that these results are easy for the 
melancholy to attain: “For men of this constitution conceive 
grievous and sharp passions, and that last long, for the con- 
tumacy of the humor, that will hardly melt and be dissolved.” * 
On this “ medical ” level, as it might be called, which is really a 
level of dead or nonfunctioning metaphor, it seems certain that 
the Prince’s request is for an unequivocal restoration to health. 

Now this aspect of the request is strengthened and amplified 
by the metaphorical or analogical level of Hamlet’s words, a level 
somewhat more concerned with spiritual than with physical well- 
being. As everybody knows, the change from element to element 
or humor to humor must be one not only of quality but also of 
value, for the elements are not equal in worth, but form a hier- 
archy of value starting with fire at the top and descending through 
air and water to earth at the bottom. “ Behold the foure ele- 
mentes wherof the body of man is compacte,” says Sir Thomas 
Elyot, “ howe they be set in their places called spheris, higher or 
lower, accordynge to the soveraintie of theyr natures, that is to 
saye, the fyer as the most pure element, havyng in it nothing that 
it corruptible, in his place is higheste and above other elementes. 
The ayer, whiche next to the fyre is most pure in substance, is in 
the seconde sphere or place.. The water, whiche is somewhat con- 
solidate, and approcheth to corruption, is next unto the erthe. 
The erthe, whiche is of substance grosse and ponderous, is set of 
all elementes most lowest.” ** From this it follows that trans- 
mutation of any kind is a movement either up or down in the 
hierarchy, and the changing of a body from earth to water and 
a little air means inevitably some kind of improvement in that 
body. Falstaff, it will be recalled, says in The Merry Wives of 


*7 Nemesius, p. 238-9. 

*8 Lemnius, The Secret Miracles of Nature (London, 1658), p. 63; italics mine. 

1° The Boke named the Governour, ed. H.H.S. Croft (Everyman’s Lib., 1880), 
pp. 3-4. Cf. Batman, fol. 154°; Nemesius, pp. 2228 ff.; Milton, PL, V, 415 f. 
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Windsor (III. v. 118) that he is so fat that he is “as subject to 
heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution and thaw.” Now 
Falstaff is a sanguine type, and, on the basis of at least one mean- 
ing in his ambiguous jest, it is quite possible that Hamlet is simply 
asking to be restored to what Lily B. Campbell suggests was his 
normal sanguine state.”? If he too could become a man of “ dis- 
solution and thaw,” perhaps also of “dew,” then he too could 
enjoy life, and enjoy it, because of the “dew,” in a manner 
superior to Falstaff’s. But the process of being raised, as these 
observations suggest, is more than one of the flesh: it is also of 
the soul and spirit. According to Primaudaye, “ The flesh of man 
agreeth aptly with the earth, his vital spirits with the aire & the 
fire, his humors with the water.” ** Thus when Cleopatra cries 
out (V. ii. 292-3) , “I am fire and air; my other elements / I give 
to baser life,” she is clearly indicating that she is bettering her 
condition by freeing her vital spirits and by sloughing off the earth 
and water (flesh and humors) of her present life, leaving them to 
the base place where they belong. Hamlet, however, does not 
seem to go nearly as far as Cleopatra. He rather modestly asks 
that he be raised to “ dew,” a compound of water and air, an 
airy substance which is just at the middle of the scale, halfway 
between earth and water on the one hand and air and fire on the 
other.” In other words, Hamlet is asking to be returned to a 
complete normal healthiness. He wants to regain that balanced 
physical and spiritual state which would be indicated by a 
balanced mixture of the elements in him.”* 

There is a difficulty here, obviously, in assessing how meta- 
phorically the passage is to be taken. Most probably it should be 
read almost entirely metaphorically, although the analogical mode 
in Elizabethan reasoning and communication is always hard to 
evaluate. In general terms, however, it is a fact that fire and air 


°° Campbell, p. 112. 

*1 Primaudaye, p. 341. Cf. an almost exact duplication of this passage in Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas, week I, day 2, pp. 20-22 in 1621 ed. (quoted in Antony and Cleopatra, 
The Arden Shakespeare, ed. M. R. Ridley [London, 1954], p. 229, note to 1. 288). 

*2 See Batman, fol. 161’. I should not like to suggest that I think I have exhausted 
the possibilities of Cleopatra’s speech; see Ridley’s notes for further discussion. 

*° There remains a possibility that some text in alchemy lies behind the thaw-melt- 
resolve series. This is after all a form of transmutation of a base substance into a less 
base. Resolution also seems to have been applied to alchemical change; certainly 
solution is one of the alchemical processes (see Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science {N. Y., 1941], V, 533 and 591). 
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were usually associated with vitality and happiness, and water 
and earth with death and sorrow.** It is evident, for example, 
that Falstaff’s “ dissolution and thaw ” are not only “ tropical ” 
but also evocative of “ vitality and happiness.” The same is true 
of Cleopatra’s cry that she is all air and fire. And that the 
metaphor could be used with considerable latitude is manifest in 
the Dauphin’s celebration of the magnificence of his horse in 
Henry V (III. vii. 22 f.): “ He is pure air and fire; and the dull 
elements of earth and water never appear in him, but only in 
patient stillness while his rider mounts him. He is indeed a horse, 
and all other jades you may call beasts.” Finally, in Sonnets 
XLIV and XLV air and fire are similarly rendered as images of 
superior forces or abilities transcending time and space, while 
earth and water are used as symbols both of a base immobility 
and of a melancholy death-in-life. Thus it does not appear un- 
reasonable to see in Hamlet’s words a desire for something more 
than mere bodily cure; he desires a general raising up, a moral 
and spiritual elevation as well as a physical. He wants to be in 
every way more worthy, as he is lifted from the lowest level of 
the scale of being (and so of felicity) to a more normal and 
significant point on that scale. 

In spite of all this, there remains a strong ambiguity in the 
passage, an ambiguity arising from still another level of meaning. 
This level, which may be called the popular or most nearly literal 
level—there is no exact term for the category—tinds that Hamlet 
is asking for a change beyond life. Certainly this reading has 
some justification, for, as countless traditional interpretations of 
the passage amply attest, the whole melt-thaw-resolve-dew series 
unavoidably suggests death.or annihilation, and the next two lines 
obviously buttress such suggestions. To want to become dew can 
mean to want to die. Nevertheless, if Hamlet is conceded to be 
asking for annihilation of self here, it must still be read, for 
reasons already established, as annihilation upwards, so to speak, 
a transformation to a condition superior to that characterized not 
simply by flesh (his life) but by too too solid flesh (his own un- 
bearably anguished life). Thus, although it appears that life 
would have to be abandoned in the process of amelioration, 
Hamlet is not primarily seeking death; yet such is his torment 


** Bamborough, p. 83. 
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and need for relief that he perhaps goes too far as he implores 
a too great resolution upward. 

From the dynamic interaction of the various levels and their 
relationship to the rest of the soliloquy, a number of fascinating 
complications result. To begin with, the passage contains within 
itself a paradoxical ambiguity that tends to sum up the conflict 
inherent in the whole soliloquy. For the mutually reinforcing 
medical and metaphorical levels lead in one direction, that of 
improvement of Hamlet’s condition in this life, while what has 
been designated as the literal level leads in another, that of death. 
And out of the meeting of these two discordant tendencies 
emerges, in a typically Shakespearean synthesis, a third sugges- 
tion, that of death as an improvement over Hamlet’s kind of life. 
In addition to this, the metaphorical meaning offers a neat 
opposition to or correlative with the next two lines (while the 
literal meaning strengthens them) : thoroughly miserable, Hamlet 
hopes either that his misery might be lessened or that he might 
be allowed to commit suicide; if he cannot have a better life, he 
prefers to have none at all. On the basis of such a reading, then, 
it appears that he is considering alternatives not so much between 
two ways of dying (although this part of the ambiguity cannot 
and should not be dismissed, especially since the literal suggestions 
of melt-thaw-dew provide the speaker with a subtle transition to 
the more direct contemplation of the idea of death) but alter- 
natives between a meaningful or healthy life and a sanctioned 
“ self-slaughter.” Finally, in reference to the soliloquy as a whole, 
not only does it become clear that any change is preferable to the 
solid condition, it also seems evident that improvement in this 
rank, gross, unweeded, too too melancholy existence hardly seems 
possible: one may pray for physiological and spiritual improve- 
ment (in ambiguous terms, it is true) but hardly expect it or 
even really lay claim to it. And to continue to live and to recall 
past felicity and present torment is to ask more than any anguish- 
ed body can bear. 

But whatever the literary potential of Hamlet’s request, its basic 
meaning as supplication for a return from great misery to normal 
felicity can hardly be questioned. It is not a learned request, 
culled from recondite tomes; on the contrary, it is a thoroughly 
commonplace one, based on ordinary Renaissance ideas and ex- 
pressed in terms that almost any Renaissance dramatist might be 
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expected to put in the mouth of such a character as Hamlet. For 
all of these reasons the suggested reading seems in every way more 
acceptable than, say, J. Dover Wilson’s with its strained material- 
ization of snow “ begrimed with soot and dirt” and its refusal 
to see anything but the ridiculous and incongruous in the resolu- 
tion of solid flesh through the melt-thaw-dew stages.” Besides, 
not only does solid fit more logically and richly into the context, 
but it ean also be said to contain sullied in a way which would not 
be true of the converse. If then it is going too far to claim for 
solid flesh what Wilson has claimed for sullied flesh, namely that 
it is “ not merely the keynote of the First Soliloquy, but one of the 
principal motifs of the play,” the phrase appears at least to have 
considerably more right than Wilson’s to that appraisal. 


University of Manitoba 


** The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” (Camb., 1934), II, $13. Incidentally, 
if the “fat” Burbage could not say “solid” at this point without convulsing the 
whole house with laughter (p. 310), he had no right to be on the stage and has 
deserved little of the respect that posterity has accorded him. As for Hamlet’s “ fat,” 
a good case can be made against its meaning “ portly ” and “ stout.” 
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GOODFRIDAY, 1613. RIDING WESTWARD 
THE POEM AND THE TRADITION 


BY A. B. CHAMBERS 


When John Donne rode westward on Good Friday, 1613, he 
travelled in large company; most of the universe—as he knew it, 
at least—was moving westward too. The heliotrope, a favorite 
example, arched its stem in order to follow the course of the sun." 
Gasparo Contarini had noted that the ocean flowed to the west; 
Peacham said that only the Mediterranean refused to obey this 
general law; and Donne himself discovered that the currents of 
the south-west straits never flow eastward.” Westward, too, the 
course of empire took its way, in Donne’s time as well as in Bishop 
Berkeley’s.* Indeed, Donne’s early readers may well have remem- 
bered that the journey of Aeneas to Rome was a significant ex- 
ample of this translatio imperw. If they did, they may also have 
recalled Dante’s use of the theme in the Paradiso. In the sixth 
canto we learn that Constantine, moving the empire from Rome 
to Byzantium, reversed Aeneas’ path and 


turned the Eagle’s head 
Against heaven’s course which it of old pursued 
With him who took Lavinia to his bed.* 

*Donne’s use of this figure is a comparison of the heliotrope to the soul, one following 
the sun, the other following the Son of God. See The Sermons of John Donne, ed. 
Potter and Simpson (Berkeley, 1953-), IV, 310 (hereafter referred to as Sermons) . 

* Contarini, De elementis (Paris, 1548), fol. 26", as paraphrased by Lynn Thorndike, 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, V (New York, 1941), 553; Peacham, The 
Compleat Gentleman, VIII (London, 1622), p. 67; Donne, “Hymn to God my God, 
in my Sickness” (cf. Drake, The World Encompassed, ed. W. S. W. Vaux [London, 
1854], pp. 72-4). 

® See M. A. Haworth, “ The Translatio Studi in the Carolingean Renaissance,” Class. 
Bull., XXVI (1950), 52-3, and R. C. Cochrane, “ Bishop Berkeley and the Progress of 
Arts and Learning: Notes on a Literary Convention,” HLQ, XVII (1954), 229-249. 
Donne (Sermons, VIII, 224) applies the translatio to religion. 

“Paradiso, VI.1-3 (tr. Lawrence Binyon). In preparing this essay, I have been 
endebted to Mr. John Freccero, Dept. of Romance Languages, The Johns Hopkins 
University, specifically for first calling this passage in Dante to my attention and for 
the reference to William of Conches in note 11 below. 
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For the medieval and Renaissance reader, to go contrary to pius 
Aeneas was of course unwise, and as Dante’s early commentators 
pointed out, movement against the course of heaven was folly, 





Benvenuto of Imola, Landino, Vellutello—all explain that we are 
to understand “ heaven’s course” both literally and metaphori- 
cally: Aeneas went west, Constantine went east; one followed 
the divine will and one did not.’ It is Francesco da Buti who 
provides the cosmological details. The primum mobile, he says, 
whirls all things westward, and since the primum mobile is moved 
by God, such movement is “ natural, uniform and direct ”; the 
eighth sphere and the planets struggle to move from west to east, 
contrary to heaven’s will, and this motion is “ accidental, divided 
and oblique.” Aeneas followed “natural” motion, Constantine 
did not.° 

Buti’s commentary is the most helpful of these four because it 
tells us why seas, plants, and empires move the way they do: the 
spheres below are ultimately controlled by the primum mobile— 
and by God—above. Yet Constantine did move the declining 
empire eastward for a time, and the sea—swayed by an inconstant 
moon—has its eastward moving tides. “ Natural ” motion prevails 
no more completely on earth than it does in the skies above, for 
microcosm and macrocosm are ever alike. Thus Sir Thomas 
Browne found a plant—* the great Convolvulus or white flower’d 
Bindweed ’—in which the correspondence was complete: “ while 
the flower twists ASquinoctionally from the left hand to the right, 
according to the daily revolution, The stalk twineth ecliptically 
from the right to the left, according to the annual conversion.” 
Moreover, as the separate parts of his world are microcosms of 
the heavens, so is man himself, and this is the way Donne begins 
his poem: “ Let man’s soul be a sphere.” 

The origin of this particular kind of microcosmic correspondence 
is supplied by Browne himself, a few pages beyond those on the 
bindweed: 





Of this figure [the quincunx] Plato made choice to illustrate the motion 
of the soul, both of the world and man; while he delivereth that God 
divided the whole conjunction length-wise, according to the figure of 
the Greek X, and then turning it about reflected it into a circle; By 
5 Benvenuto, Comentum, ed. L. Lacaita (Florence, 1887), IV, 418; Dante con 
V’espositione de Christoforo Landino et d’Alessandro Vellutello (Venice, 1596), p. 301°. 
° Ed. C. Giannini (Pisa, 1858-62) , III, 158-9. 
* The Garden of Cyrus, IV, ed. John Carter (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 96-7. 
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the circle implying the uniform motion of the first Orb, and by the 
right lines, the planetical and various motions within it. And this 
also with application unto the soul of man, which hath a double aspect, 
one right, whereby it beholdeth the body, and objects without; another 
circular and reciprocal, whereby it beholdeth it self. The circle de- 
claring the motion of the indivisible soul, simple, according to the 
divinity of its nature, and returning into it self; the right lines respect- 
ing the motion pertaining unto sense, and vegetation, and the central 
decussation, the wondrous connexion of the several faculties conjointly 
in one substance.® 


Browne’s paraphrase, controlled by his own quincunctial purposes, 
shifts Plato’s emphasis slightly, but it does lead us to Timaeus’ 
account of the creation of the world. The demiurge formed the 
universe by joining together the circle of the Same (the fixed stars) 
and the circle of the Other (the planets) , and he set one whirling 
to the right, one to the left. When the lesser gods created man, 
they imitated the work of the master builder, and thus 


The divine revolutions, which are two, they bound within a sphere- 
shaped body, in imitation of the spherical form of the All, which 
body we now call the “head,” it being the most divine part and 
reigning over all the parts within us.° 


This is the first example of what might be called spherical 
analogy.’® In a sense, therefore, it is the point of origin for Donne’s 
poem. But only “in a sense,” for linking Plato and Donne is an 
unbroken bridge over the centuries, and upon that bridge stand 
many illustrious names. 

One of these is Plutarch, who paraphrases the Timaeus in order 
to discuss moral virtue; he understood that the circle of the Same 
represents reason, while that of the Other indicates passion. So 
too with Philo, and in greater detail: 


Our mind is indivisible in its nature. For the irrational part of the 
soul received a sixfold division from its Maker who thus formed seven 
parts ... But the rational part, which was named mind, He left un- 
divided. In this he followed the analogy of the heaven as a whole. 


*Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

® Timaeus, 44d, tr. R. G. Bury (Loeb). 

%° Those who have studied the history of microcosmic thought claim that it is found 
in the pre-Socratics, but the evidence is necessarily fragmentary, and in any case 
there is nothing quite like this before Plato. See George P. Conger, Theories of 
Macrocosm and Microcosm in the History of Philosophy (New York, 1922) and Rudolf 
Allers, “ Microcosmos from Anaximandros to Paracelsus,” Traditio, II (1944), 319-407. 
Hereafter I occasionally group references together at the end of paragraphs. 
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For we are told that there the outermost sphere of the fixed stars 
is kept unsevered, while the inner circle by a sixfold division produces 
the seven circles of what we call the wandering stars. In fact I regard 
the soul as being in man what the heaven is in the universe. 


Many Neoplatonists were probably thinking in these terms, 
Hermes Trismegistus tells us that “ The Kosmos is a sphere, that 
is to say, a head,” while Plotinus adapts the analogy in this way: 
“Since God is omnipresent the Soul desiring perfect union must 
take the circular course: God is not stationed. Similarly Plato 


attributed to the stars not only the spherical movement belonging | 


to the universe as a whole but also to each a revolution around 
their common center.” Shortly after Plotinus, commentaries on 
the Timaeus appear; in them these analogous spheres are ines- 
capable. Proclus’ work breaks off about half-way through, but not 
before he has said that the Other pertains to sense, the Same to 
intellect. Chalcidius gives us a choice: in the cosmos the two 
circles represent reason and sense, while in man “ alter intellégentia 
est, alter opinio.” In twelfth-century Chartres we encounter Wil- 
liam of Conches. The movement, he says, of the firmament and 
the parallel movement of the intellect are controlled by divine 
providence. And an anonymous commentary of a century later 





ee 
} , 


pronounces that rational motion follows the circle of the Same. ’ 


By Renaissance times, Ficino apparently thought these ideas too 
common to warrant extended treatment; he paraphrases briefly 
and passes on to less obvious material." 


Commentaries on the Timaeus are ‘the obvious, but not the 
only, source for Platonic spheres. Macrobius took up the subject 
to discuss the seven possible movements of heavenly and earthly 
spheres, and Boethius included the analogy in his Consolation: 


Tu [God] triplicis mediam naturae cuncta mouentem 
Conectens animam ‘per consona membra resoluis 


1 Plutarch, De vir. mor., III (and see De animae procreatione in Timaeo, especially 
chapter XXIV); Philo, Quis rer. div., XLVIII, tr. F. H. Colson, Works, IV, 399 
(Loeb); Corpus hermeticum, X.11 in Hermetica, ed. and tr. Walter Scott (Oxford, 
1924), I, 195; Plotinus, Enneads, II. ii. 2, tr. Stephen MacKenna, rev. B. S. Page (New 
York, n.d.), p. 90 (and see II. iii.5; IV. iii.12; IV.iv.36); Proclus, In Platonis 
Timaeum commentaria, 235f., ed. Ernest Diehl (Leipzig, 1904), II, 310; Platonis 
Timaeus commentatore Chalcidio, XCV and CCIII, ed. Ioh. Wrobel (Leipzig, 1876), 
pp. 167 and 244; William of Conches, quoted by J. M. Parent, La Doctrine de la 
création dans l’école de Chartres (Paris and Ottawa, 1988), p. 163; “Ein Timaeos- 
kommentar in Sigtuna,” ed. Toni Schmid, Classica et Mediaevalla, X (1949), 249; 
Ficino, Divini Platoni opera omnia (Frankfurt, 1602), p. 10386. 
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Quae cum secta duos motum glomerauit in orbes, 
In semet reditura meat mentemque profundam 
Circuit et simili conuertit imagine caelum. 
Medieval commentaries explain Lady Philosophy’s enigmatic 
hymn in varying ways, but all agree upon the meaning of the 
duos orbes. Pseudo-Aquinas introduces a comparison between ra- 
tional souls and stars, while Dionysius the Carthusian later refers 
the two orbs to the fixed stars and the planets. For my purposes 
the best of the commentators is pseudo-Johannes Scotus,’ since 


his comments could be used to explain the lines from Dante with 


which this discussion began: 


Dvos Orses uocat rationabilem et irrationabilem motum, Rationabilis 
dicitur motus qui fit ab oriente per occidentem et iterum in orientem. 
Irrationabilis uero motus est qui nititur contra firmamentum sicut 
motus planetarum, que fit-ab occidente per orientem iterum in occi- 
dentum,?” 


.Plato’s students anil their-commentators’thus represent an im- 
portant locus for the appearance of analogous spheres. There is 
also an important line of discussion stemming from Aristotle. In 
the De anima, III. xi, Aristotle includes a discussion of appetite 
and will, arguing that while all creatures capable of deliberation 
necessarily have appetites, the possession of appetite itself does 
not at all imply capacity for deliberative choice. Moreover, 


vad 8 éviore Kal xivel dre pev airy éxeivnv, OTe 8 éxeivyn tavTyv, Gorep odaipa 
<apaipay>, 7 dpeéis thv Speéw, Stay dxpdova yévyrat. 

Translation of this passage is difficult, for its obscurity casts doubt 
on all interpretations. Aristotle may mean that desire overcomes 
deliberation, or that rational choice overcomes irrational appetite, 
or that one irrational desire overcomes another. Some one of these 
three states, it seems, is comparable to a odaipa, a simile which 
confuses matters the more. Does the word refer to a “ ball ” (that 


*® Macrobius, Saturnalia, VII. ix (the Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, I. vi. 47 
says that the eastward movement of the planets is needed to counteract the swift 
motion of the sphere above; this view also proves to be common in later times; see, 
e.g., Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, III. xxxiv); Boethius, op. cit., III, met. ix (see 
also III, met. xi); Pseudo-Aquinas is printed in Aquinas, Opera omnia (New York, 
1948-1950 [= Parma, 1864]), XXIV, 82; Dionysius, Opera omnia (Montreuil, 1896- 
1935), XXVI, 376; pseudo-Johannes Scotus is quoted by E. T. Silk, “ Pseudo-Johannes 
Scotus, Adalbold of Utrecht, and the Early Commentaries on Boethius,’ Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, III (1954), 29, from his edition in Papers and Monographs 
of the American Academy in Rome, IX (1935). 
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is, a child’s toy) or to a celestial “sphere”? The Greek com- 
mentators could not agree. Sophonia assumed that Aristotle was 
comparing a man torn by conflicting desires to a ball bouncing 
up and down. Simplicius believed this interpretation to be correct 
- but was aware that “ others ” thought the word meant “ sphere.” 
One of these others was Themistius; his Greek is cryptic, but the 
spherical analogy is clearly present: 


The irrational [desire] sometimes conquers the rational, but sometimes 
the reverse [occurs], and [in either case] the conquering [desire] moves 
the overcome [desire], not stopping from its own impetus but carrying 
[the overcome desire] around with itself, just as in the heavenly spheres 
that of the fixed stars does not stop that of the planets, but never- 
theless moving in its own way it draws [that of the planets] about 
with itself.1° 


Plato and Aristotle thus joined hands in a union which later 
times were loath to part. Averroes, for example, entertained no 
doubts as to the meaning of odaipa; for him the spherical analogy 
was undoubtedly meant. A century later, Themistius became 
semi-official through the translation of William of Moerbeke, and 
in Moerbeke’s translation of Aristotle, the sphere is retained: 


Vincit autem et movet aliquando appetitus deliberationem. Aliquando 
autem movet et hunc illa, sicut sphaera, appetitus appetitum, cum in 
continentia fuerit. 


This is, moreover, the form in which Aristotle reached the thir- 
teenth-century commentators. Aquinas therefore explains that 
“the lower appetite which is without deliberation, conquers de- 
liberation and removes man from that which he deliberates upon. 
Sometimes, conversely, appetite moves appetite, that is the su- 


18 Aristotle, op. cit., 434a, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1951), pp. 82-3. Ignoring the 
problem of dorep cpaipa for the moment, an almost literal translation would be 
this: Sometimes this desire conquers and moves that one, but sometimes that one 
[conquers and moves] this one, whenever there is incontinence. W. S. Hett, working 
from a text which reads wg 8’ éviore kal rhv BotrAnow ..., translates “In fact it 
[appetence] sometimes conquers and moves the will. But when one appetence controls 
another, as one celestial sphere controls another, is the occasion when incontinence 
occurs” (Loeb). Sophonia, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, XXIII, pars I (Berlin, 
1883), 145; Simplicius, /bid., XI (1882), 310; Themistius, Jbid., V, pars III (1889), 
121. I am aware that my translation is awkward; so is the Greek: 
more wev 7 ddovyos THY NoyLKHY, wore SE ToOUuTAa, Kived SE h Kparodoa Thy Kparoupévny 
ot ravovca Tis dputs GAG ouurepidyovca éauTH, worep emi THs opaipas THs ovpavias 
h Tv amravav Thy mravnrwv obx Lornow, &AdAa Kivovmeryn idiavy Kivnow buws éavTH 
ouprepiayet. 
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perior appetite, which partakes of deliberative reason, moves that 
which partakes of phantasiae sensibilis; as in celestial bodies, the 
higher sphere moves the lower.” Albertus Magnus, commenting on 
the Physics, says that these internal spheres exist only “ rhetorice 
... & per similitudines,” but in his De anima the reservation does 
not appear. Three centuries later, the analogy is still present in 
Suarez but is so suppressed that only those aware of the tradition 
will see it. When, however, the university of Coimbra published 
its commentary in 1600, the attraction of the microcosm proved 
strong. First we are given a translation which preserves the 
reading “ sphere ”; next a paraphrase which echoes Aquinas and 
Albertus; then a discussion in terms of the body politic; and finally 
a parallel between Angelic intelligences in the spheres above and 
intellectual faculties in the microcosm below.” 

There is still another convenient locus for these analogous 
spheres in medieval times, and that is Sacrobosco’s popular text- 
book: 


Be it understood that the “ first movement ” means the movement of 
the primum mobile, that is, of the ninth sphere or last heaven, which 
movement is from east through west back to east again, which also 
is called “ rational motion ” from resemblance to the rational motion 
in the microcosm, that is, in man, when thought goes from the Creator 
through creatures to the Creator and there rests. The second move- 
ment is of the firmament and planets contrary to this, from west to 
east back to west again, which movement is called “ irrational” or 
“ sensual ” from resemblance to the movement of the microcosm from 
things corruptible to the Creator and back again to things corruptible. 


This passage, lengthy enough in itself, becomes the basis for prolix 
discussion in Sacrobosco’s commentators. Michael Scot is the 
most elaborate, introducing scripture, quoting Boethius, and work- 
ing out the correspondences with considerable care. Robertus 
Anglicus and Cecco D’Ascoli are almost as detailed. All agree 


14 Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. F. Stuart 
Crawford (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 530; Moerbeke’s translation of Themistius is 
edited by G. Verbeke, Corpus latinum commentariorum in Aristotelem graecorum, I 
(Louvain and Paris, 1957); Moerbeke’s translation of Aristotle is printed in Aquinas, 
Opera omnia, XX, 138; Aquinas, Ibid.. XX, 139 (see also De motibus corporum 
caelestium, Opera, XXIV, 218); Albertus, Physicorum libri VIII, VII.i.9 and De 
anima, III. iv.9 in Opera omnia (Lyons, 1651), II, 323 and III, 180; Suarez, De anima, 
V.x.4 and V.x.7 in Opera omnia, III (Paris, 1861), 778, 779; Commentarii Collegii 
Conimbricensis Societatis Iesu in tres libros De anima Aristotelis, 3rd ed. (Cologne, 
1600), pp. 527, 537, 545. 
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that both heaven and man have a twofold movement; that the 
rational motion is from east to west, the sensual from west to 
east; that divine movement follows the primum mobile and ignores 
the wandering stars.’ 

These sources, separately distinct so long as one looks steadily 
at a particular tradition, begin to merge in the scattered references 
to analogous spheres and westward movement, until it is impos- 
sible to decide what line of development lies behind any given 
writer. The “natural, uniform and direct ” motion which Buti 
found in Aeneas’ journey could thus depend on Plato’s circle of 
the same, or on scholastic interpretation of Aristotle, on Sacro- 
bosco, or—in fact—on none of these. The spirit of analogy which 
worked so powerfully with other images caused also an endless 
whirling of these spheres. There is Moses Maimonides; aware of 
man the microcosm, he adapts the analogy to say that God, the 
primum mobile, corresponds to man’s vital force, the heart. Or 
Alain de Lille, who gives one of the clearest expositions both in 
the De planctu naturae and in the Distinctiones: 


Mundus. Dicitur homo qui in multis similis est mundo: sicut in mundo 
majori firmamentum movetur ab oriente in occidentem et revertitur 
in orientem, sic ratio in homine movetur a contemplatione orientalium, 
id est coelestium, primo considerando Deum et divina, consequenter 
descendit ad occidentalia, id est ad considerationem terrenorum, ut 
per visibilia contempletur invisibilia, deinde revertitur ad orientem 
iterum considerando coelestia. . . . 


In the Speculum naturale, Vincent of Beauvais necessarily takes 
up the movements of the stars, and this leads him to the parallel 
movements of the soul. Duns Scotus knows of these analogous 
spheres, John of St. Geminiano remarks in passing that divine 
motion—like that of the primum mobile—is from east to west, 
and Bonaventura adapts the figure in this mystic way: 


As the sun moving through the twelve signs [of the zodiac] gives life, 
so the sun of wisdom, shining and moving in the hemisphere of our 
mind, orders our life through these twelve parts of virtues; and what 
other knowledge so ever a man may have, unless he has virtues he 
has not life; so whatever stars he has, unless he has the sun in their 
midst, he shall have no day.’*® 


*° The Sphere of Sacrobosco and its Commentators, ed. Lynn Thorndike (Chicago, 
1949), pp. 86, 215, 302, 378. 

*® Moses Maimonides, Guide for the Perplexed, I. |xxii, tr. F. Friedlander, 2nd ed. 
(New York, 1956), pp. 118-9; Alain, PL, CCX.866 (for the De planctu passage, see 
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These spheres continued to revolve throughout the Renaissance. 
Ficino remembers Aristotle in the T'heologia platonica: “ Quem- 
admodum sphaera mouet sphaeram: sic concupiscentia volun- 
tatem.” His younger friend Pico found room for the image both 
in arguing against the astrologers and in describing the manifold 
creations of Genesis: 


Man is composed of body and a rational soul. The rational soul is 
called heaven; for Aristotle calls heaven an animal moving by its own 
motion, and our soul (as the Platonists prove) is a substance moving 
itself. Heaven is circular and the soul likewise is circular; or rather, 
as Plotinus writes, heaven is circular because its soul is circular. 
Heaven is moved in a circuit; the rational soul, moving from cause 
to effect and back again from effects to cause, is revolved around in 
the circuits of reasoning. 


In the Occult Philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa, this spherical 
theology is retained. “ Grace,” he says, “ which the theologians 
call charity or infused love, is in the will like the primum mobile 
above, for if it is absent the harmonious universe lapses into 
dissonance.” The spheres are given their strangest guise by 
Paracelsus: 


It should be known that all monstrous signs are not produced only 
by the progenitor, but frequently from the stars of the human mind, 
which perpetually at all moments, with the Phantasy, Estimation, or 
Imagination, rise and set just as in the firmament above. Hence 
through fear or fright on the part of those who are pregnant, many 
monsters are born, or children signed with marks of monstrosity in 
the womb of their mother. The primary cause of these things is alarm, 


column 443); Vincent, op. cit., III. 29 (Douay, 1624), col. 180; Duns Scotus, Quaestiones 
in libros Physicorum Aristotelis, VIII. vii in Opera omnia, III (Paris, 1891), 441; 
Geminiano, Summa de exemplis, I. xxxiii (Antwerp, 1630), p. 42°; Bonaventura, Colla- 
tiones in hexaemeron, VI.19 in Obras de San Buenventura, ed. Leon Amoros, et al., 
III, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1957), 310 (and see also XVI.7, XXII.40). This paragraph 
represents no more than a selection of medieval material; a few other examples may be 
mentioned here. Origen writes that there are stars placed within the heaven of our 
heart (PG, XII. 47; see also col. 449). Pseudo-Dionysius has an important passage on 
the spiral movement of the soul (De div. nom., IV.ix). The author of the Mundi 
constitutio knows that man is a microcosm but is uncertain whether he is a small 
world because composed of the four elements “aut sphaerico motu” (PL, XC.907). 
Ibn Gabirol thinks that the orbit of the particular soul follows that of the universal 
world (Fons vitae, III 58, ed. Baeumker, Beitriége z. Ges. d. Phil. d. Mittelalters, 
Band I, Heft, 2-4 [Miinster, 1895], p. 209). St. Hildegard has a long passage on the 
spheres (PL, CXCVII.814) as does Godefridus of St. Victor (Microcosmus, XXXVI, 
ed. Delhaye [Lille, 1951], p. 58). John of Salisbury has a brief discussion of the 
“same” and the “other” (PL, CXCIX. 952). 
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terror, or appetite, by which the imagination is aroused. If the 
pregnant woman begins to imagine, then her bosom is borne round in 
its motion just as the superior firmament, each movement rising or 
setting. For, as in the case of the greater firmament, the stars of the 
microcosm also move by imagination. 


Giordano Bruno apostrophizes the wandering stars, saying that 
he too begins the circular course. And Kepler, despite his Coper- 
nicanism, apparently thinks that astronomical knowledge is pos- 
sible only because of the correspondences: 


That relation which the six orbs have to their common center and 
thus to the center of the world, is the same as the relation of discursive 
intellect to mind . . . and, again, the local revolutions of the individual 
planets about the sun are to the unchanging rotation of the sun in the 
middle part of the whole system ... as the multiple discursive processes 
of reasoning are to the most simple intuition of mind. . . . Moreover, 
so connected and bound together among themselves are the motions 
of the planets about their central sun and the discursive processes of 
reason, that if the earth, our dwelling-place, did not measure out its 
annual course amidst the other orbs, changing from place to place and 
station to station, then human reasoning would never have risen to 
an understanding of the truest intervals between the planets nor to 
the other things dependent on these; never would it have created 
astronomy." 


7 Ficino, op. cit., XV.9 (Paris, 1559), p. 269°; the passage quoted from Pico is 
Heptaplus, IV.1, ed. Garin (Florence, 1942), p. 270 (the In astrologiam passage is 
III. 4); Agrippa, De occulta philosophia, II. 28 (Lyons, 71531), p. 249; The Hermetical 
and Alchemical Writings of . . . Paracelsus, tr. Waite (London, 1894), I, 173 (see also 
I, 122, note; I, 58, note; II, 285); Bruno “To the Principles of the Universe,” tr. 
Sidney Greenberg, The Infinite in Giordano Bruno (New York, 1950), p. 88; Kepler, 
Harmonices mundi libri V, V.10 in Opera omnia, ed. Frisch, V (Frankfurt, 1874), 326 
(see also IV. 1 [pp. 220-1] for a reference to Timaean spheres). A few other examples 
from the Renaissance are worth noting. Nicolas of Cusa compares the motive force 
of heavenly bodies to intellect, the motive force in man (De visione Dei, XXIV; see 
also De docta ignorantia, II. x). Leone Ebreo has a lengthy discussion of the microcosm 
and a brief one of the spheres (Dialoghi d’amore, ed. Caramella [Bari, 1929], p. 93). 
Francesco Giorgio uses the analogy as one part of an extremely detailed system of 
correspondences (De harmonia mundi totius, I. vi. 22 [Venice, 1525], p. 116"). Scaliger 
finds it profitable to argue about the heavenly motions by first stating what human 
motions are like (De subtilitate, LXIX [Frankfurt, 1576], I, 258). See further South- 
well, Complete Poems, ed. Grosart (1872), p. 28; John Davies of Hereford, Complete 
Works, ed. Grosart (1878), “The Muses Sacrifice,’ p. 28; Sylvester’s Dubartas His 
Divine Weekes & Workes, I.iv (London, 1608), p. 111; Daniel, “ Musophilus,” 517-8; 
Chapman, Hero and Leander, III. 238-9; Fludd, Philosophia Moysaica, quoted by A. E. 
Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy (London, 1926), p. 13; Works of Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, ed Boas (Cambridge, 1908), II, 247; Joseph Beaumont, The Minor 
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By this time, however, the image had lost most—if not all— 
of the theological implications which it once possessed. The adap- 
tations of the analogy are more frequent, the “ pure ” form rarely 
found. More significantly, “ natural” motion no longer need be 
in imitation of the primum mobile above, a fact which Joseph 
Hall makes abundantly clear. He knows that in the tradition the 
movement from east to west is rational and divine; he writes: 


In the motion of thine [God’s] Heaven, though some Starres have their 
own peculiar, & contrary courses, yet all yeeld themselves to the sway 
of the main circumvolution of that first mover; so, though I have a 
will of mine owne, yet let me give my selfe over to be ruled, and 
ordered by thy Spirit in all my ways. Man is a little world; my Souie 
is heaven, my body is earth; if this earth be dull and fixed, yet O God, 
let my heaven (like unto thine) move perpetually, regularly, & in a 
constant subjection to thine holy Ghost. 


Yet the traditional force of the image is not enough to keep Hall 
from turning its meaning inside out should his purposes so demand. 
His version at another time is therefore this: 


Good men are placed by God as so many stars in the lower firmament 
of the world. As they must imitate those heavenly bodies in their 
light and influence, so also in their motion; and therefore, as the 
planets have a course proper to themselves, against the sway of the 
heaven that carries them about, so must each good man have a motion 
out of his own judgement contrary to the customs and opinions of 
the vulgar, finishing his course with the least show of resistance. 


When Plato’s circles could become a figure of speech to be manipu- 
lated at will, their usefulness to discussions of the human condition 
was over. Those forces which broke the circle caused also the 
spherical movements in man to stop. In the latter case, however, 
the revolutions were started up again by two notable poets. The 
first was Pope: 

On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the Sun: 


So two consistent motions act the Soul; 
And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 


The second was Wordsworth; within his mind 


Poems, ed. Robinson (Boston, 1914), p. 388; Traherne, Centuries, Poems, and Thanks- 
givings, ed. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1958), II, 203. 
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each airy thought revolved 
Round a substantial centre, which at once 
Incited it to motion, and controlled.'® 


The rest is silence. 


Within this tradition of spherical analogy “ Goodfriday, 1613 ” 
quite clearly has a place, and yet the poem itself is evidence that 
in 1613 the tradition was a dying thing. Donne cannot unques- 
tioningly assume that man’s soul is a sphere which imitates the 
motion of the heavens above. Rather, he must put a case in 
suppositional form: “ Let man’s soul be a sphere.” Let us assume, 
he says, that the old notion is in fact correct in order to explore 
its possibilities. 

Let mans Soule be a Spheare, and then, in this, 

The intelligence that moves, devotion is, 

And as the other Spheares, by being growne 

Subject to forraigne motions, lose their owne, 

And being by others hurried every day, 

Scarce in a yeare their naturall forme obey: 

Pleasure or businesse, so, our Soules admit 

For their first mover, and are whirld by it. 

Hence is’t, that I am carryed towards the West 

This day, when my Soules forme bends toward the East.’® 


Some of these possibilities look strange to one with the tradition 
firmly in mind, but not all. Reason—which traditionally looks 
to God—here becomes Good Friday’s devotion looking to Christ; 
passion—traditionally concerned with earthly affairs—becomes 
the business or pleasure which takes Donne westward. But even 
as what should have been Donne’s lower sphere has become his 
primum mobile, so the direction of the two movements has been 
reversed. Devotion leans eastward, while that motion which 
should have been “natural, uniform and direct” is apparently 
wrong. The lines are, however, considerably different from those 
passages in Bishop Hall which they may seem to resemble. Hall 
alternatively advocates the motion of the primum mobile or that 
of the planets in order to point up a different moral. Donne, 


8 Hall, Occasional Meditations (London, 1633), pp. 3-4 and Meditations and Vows, 
III.i in Works, ed. Wynter (Oxford, 1863), VII, 487; Pope, Essay on Man, III. 313-6; 
Wordsworth, The Prelude (1850), VIII. 430-2. 

1° My text is from The Divine Poems, ed. Helen Gardner (Oxford, 1952). 
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remaining closer to traditional forms, says not that he should 
follow the motion of the planets but that his primum mobile is 
wrong. His reasoning is this: since the upper sphere must always 
move the lower, and since passion seems to rule, the “ irrational ” 
must have become the upper sphere. This reversal of symbolic 
directions is therefore not an arbitrary manipulation of the figure 
but a reinterpretation from the point of view of a man who thinks 
he is going the wrong way. The curious thing about the lines is 
therefore not the change in direction, but the poetic premises 
which dictate it. Why should Donne assume that westward move- 
ment is the result of pleasure or business? Why should devotion 
try to lean to the east? These assumptions result, I think, from 
the force brought to bear upon the poem of another traditional 
symbolism, geographical rather than astronomical in origin. This 
symbolism, as it affects “ Goodfriday, 1613,” is specifically Chris- 
tian in its development, but in order to perceive that fact some 
knowledge of pagan geography is necessary too. 

In non-Christian tradition, symbolic geography is found in frag- 
mentary form or as a detail incidental to more important matters. 
The Greeks knew of the Hyperboreans, living in their blessed land 
to the far north, and they spoke also of the western isles, the 
fortunate Hesperides.”° One might therefore suppose the west and 
north to be the favorable quarters of the globe, but this was not 
always the case. Plutarch reports that the Egyptians conceived 
of the Nile as flowing from left to right, south to north, birth to 
dissolution; and Proclus tells us that these same peoples believed 
the west to be a place of evil demons.*t Nor did the Greeks or 
Romans themselves consistently favor the west and north, as we 
can tell from even a rudimentary examination of the many con- 
flicting statements on directions in augury. 


The question of first importance in augury is whether signs on 
the left or signs on the right are favorable. As Cicero noted, the 
Greeks and Romans had different notions on the matter.** As 


*° The classical texts have been collected and discussed by A. O. Lovejoy and George 
Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 290-314. 

*? Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, XXXII; Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, 
12d (ed. cit., I, 75). Lucan, like the Egyptians, seems to think that the left is south 
(Phar., III. 247-8). The Greeks also looked upon the west as dangerous ground: “ All 
beyond that bourne [Hercules’ Pillars] cannot be approached either by the wise or the 
unwise. I shall not pursue it; else may I be deemed a fool” (Pindar, Olym., iii. 43-5) . 

2° De divinitate, IT. 39. 
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early as Homer the Greeks had normally favored the right; as 
early as Ennius the Romans had chosen the left.2* Even if the 
meaning of right and left should be decided, there was the further 
problem of which direction was “ right.”” Homer—Hector, at least 
—considered the east to be the right, a judgment with which 
Plato and Aristotle were later to concur.** The attraction of east 
and right as the favorable parts was so strong to Aristotle, in fact, 
that he attributed them to heaven and was thereby led inescapably 
to the conclusion that the south pole is the top of the world” 
The Hermetic Asclepius thus pictures the world as a man stretched 
out with his head to the south and his feet to the north—the 
right hand, of course, falling to the east; Chalcidius, swayed by 
similar beliefs, quotes the Iliad to show that the right-hand east 
is best." Juba, however, had reported that Romans believed the 
left-hand side was to the north, “ which some think the superior 
[xaQuméprepov| part,” and Dionysius of Halicarnassus devoted con- 
siderable space to proving the correctness of such a view.’ Livy’s 
description of the taking of omens supports the Greek historians 
of Rome, and Servius later uses this symbolism to gloss the 
Aeneid.** Yet Pliny the Elder, contradicting Greeks and Greek 
historians of Rome and Romans alike, wrote that “ Flashes [of 
lightning] on the left are considered lucky, because the sun rises 
on the left-hand side of the firmament.” *° 


These examples of pagan geography do no more than exhibit 
the principal possibilities, but they may serve to indicate the 
internal contradictions to be found outside Christianity. Indeed, 


*8 Odyssey, IX. 236; Annales, II. 5. 

*4 Iliad, XII. 237-40; Plato, Laws, VII (760d); Aristotle, De caelo, Il.ii. In the 
Timaeus (36c), Plato says that motion from east to west is to the right, and in the 
Epinomis (987b)—if, of course, that work is truly Plato’s—says just the opposite. The 
meaning of the phrase ézi défia has been much argued over, however; see Alice F. 
Braumlick, “‘To the Right’ in Homer and Attic Greek,” Amer. Jour. of Phil., LVII 
(1936) , 245-60. 

*° Aristotle, De caelo, II.ii. Aristotle’s position on the top and bottom of the world 
is later followed by the middle ages (e.g., Bede, PL, XC. 209-10 and Aquinas, Opera, 
XIX, 85). 

*° Stobaei hermetica, XXIV (ed. cit., I, 508); Chalcidius, XCIII (ed. cit., pp. 164-5). 
Cf. also Leone Ebreo, p. 86 for the world as a stretched-out man. 

*7 Die Fragmente der grieschischen Historiker, ed. Jacoby, IIIA (Leiden, 1940), 
153-4 (the source is Plutarch’s Quaest. Rom., LXXVIII); Dionysius, Ant. Rom., 
i.v.6. 

*8 Livy, I. xviii. 6-8; Servius on Aen., IT. 693. 

2° Hist. nat., I1.55 (see also VI. 24). 
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within Christianity remnants of this kind of thinking can some- 
times appear. Rabanus Maurus, for example, writes that 


Aquilo is the harsh wind, which by its other name is called “ right,” 
from the fact that Satan takes to himself the name of “ right ”—of 
“good ” so to speak; or because to those looking westward, that is to 
sin, he is on the right.*° 

Or in another branch of Christian thought, all directions are good 
because they symbolize the four cardinal virtues.** Thanks, how- 
ever, to a few scriptural texts, there came into being what might 
be called a standard Christian geography rather different from 
any symbolism so far mentioned. The first of these texts is the 
well-known passage in Isaiah on Lucifer, the fallen star of the 
morning: 

For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will 


exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also upon the mount 
of the congregation, in the sides of the north (xiv. 13). 


As early as Origen this speech becomes the proud utterance of 
Satan, but the tradition depends most strongly on Augustine. In 
the Enarrationes in Psalmos, Lucifer’s speech is quoted as “ Ponam 
sedem meam ad Aquilonem, et ero similis Altissimo.” Forever 
thereafter the biblical commentaries, putting these words in 
Satan’s mouth, gloss north as symbolic of the devil and of the 
spiritual ice of sin.*? Thus Dante reserves hell’s coldness for the 
chief of all sinners; accounts of the rebellion in heaven, both Old 
English and Miltonic, represent Lucifer as withdrawing to the 
north; when Spenser’s Archimago performs his vanishing act for 
Braggadocchio, he calls upon the north winds to spirit him away; 
and Joseph Beaumont writes that “S. Philip ” 


hies him to y® North, y® place 
Stamp’d with Proverbiall disgrace.** 








° PL, CXI. 261. 

31 Gregory, PL, LX XVI. 808-9 says merely that the four directions may be understood 
as the four virtues, but Bonaventura, Collationes in hexaemeron, VI.14-8 calls for 
a parcelling out of the virtues, temperance to the east, prudence to the south, etc. 

82 Origen, PG, XII.665; Augustine, PL, XXXVI.68-9. And see: Gregory, PL, 
LXXVI. 26; Allegoriae in universam Sacram Scripturam, PL, CXII.860; Glossa 
ordinaria, PL, CXIII. 1254; Rupert of Deutz, PL, CLXVIII. 231; Alain de Lille, PL, 
CCX. 133, 706. 

88 Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, ed. Krapp and Dobbie, I (New York, 1931), 11; 
Paradise Lost, V.755-60; Spenser, F. Q., If. ii. 19; Beaumont, The Minor Poems, p. 181 
(italics mine). 
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The second text of importance is Canticles iv. 16: 


Surge, aquilo; et veni, auster; 
perfla hortum meum, et fluunt aromata illius. 


North as a symbol for Satan carries over into this text too, 
“ Surge,” which the King James translates “ awake,” is thus inter- 
preted in medieval commentaries as “ arise and depart.” The 
south wind is correspondingly glossed as the Holy Ghost. The 
sponsa, who speaks these lines, prays that the winter of sin depart 
and the reviving breath of God be felt. Symbolically speaking, 
north and south are therefore poles apart. 

West occasionally appears as a separate geographical symbol. 
Male tells us that the west window of churches was given over to 
scenes of the last judgment.** More usually, west is the implicit 
contrast to the Christian east, and the east is the most important 
of the four directions, for Christ himself is Oriens. Again, the 
Bible provides a basic text: 


Ecce vir Oriens nomen ejus, et subter eum orietur, 
et aedificabit templum Domino (Zach. vi. 12). 


Origen refers to this passage in connection with baptism, but it 
was Jerome who supplied the most frequently repeated gloss. 
Christ is Oriens because “ in diebus ejus orta est justitia.” °° He 
is therefore the Sun of Justice referred to also in Luke i. 78. The 
association of Christ with the east entered the liturgy with the 
fifth of the Seven Great Antiphons for Advent, attracted Donne 
so strongly that it appeared in his self-chosen epitaph, and 
achieved a kind of apotheosis in the poems of Joseph Beaumont: 


Epiphanie Oblation 
(To a Base & 2 Trebles) 
1. Our Gold, rich King of Poverties, 
Xss_ 2. Our Incense Infant Dietie, 
3. Our Myrrh for thy Humanitie, 


Chorus—And Our poore Selves we bring to Thee. 


** Gregory, PL, LXXVI.486 and LXXIX.£16; Allegoriae in universam Sacram 
Seripturam, PL, CXII. 869; Garnerus of St. Victor, PL, CXCIII. 56-9; Alain de Lille, 
PL, CCX. 715-6, 857. 

°° Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century (New York, 1958), pp. 5-6. 
See also Rabanus Maurus, PL, CVIII. 1154; Glossa ordinaria, PL, CXIII. 1015. 

°° Origen, PG, XII. 981-2; Jerome, PL, XXV.1458. See Cyril of Jerusalem, PG, 
XXXIII. 1073; Gregory, PL, LXXVI.167; Haymo of Halberstadt, PL, CXVII. 240; 
Hugh of St. Cher, Opera omnia in universam Vetus, & Novum Testamentum (Venice, 
1703), V, 217°. 
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In Us our East is hither come. 
Chorus.—To meet thine Eyes, its fairer Home. 
1. O let this Gold wait on thy Crowne: 
Xss 2. This Incense let thine Altar owne; 
3. And this Myrrh on thy Tomb be throwne: 
And our East be thine Eyes Sweet Dawne. 


Chorus.—So shall our East & We 
Adore no Sun, but onely Thee.*? 


The interesting results of this symbolic geography occur when 
the round earth’s imagined corners meet together in one text. 
Lactantius’s Institutes successively compares and contrasts not 
only the various geographical directions, but also their associations 
with day and night, heat and cold, fire and water, and the seasons 
of the year. For Eucherius and Rabanus Maurus the world and 
most of its peoples and things can be understood by means of 
these symbols. Hugh of St. Victor’s geographical exposition em- 
braces the fall and degeneration of man as well as the four possible 
ascents to the mystical Ark of Wisdom: the whole of human his- 
tory—from our departure out of paradise to our entrance into 
paradise regained—is thus summed up in east, west, north and 
south. So also of our religion, for Durandus explains the liturgy 
in geographical terms.** 

In the Renaissance, discussion of the globe’s four quarters does 
not necessarily follow these traditional lines. Pico, possibly in- 
fluenced by that lesser strain in medievalism which saw the card- 
inal virtues dispersed in every direction, attributes this parable 
to Zoroaster: 


God’s paradise is laved and watered by four rivers, from whose same 
source ye may draw the waters of your salvation. The name of that 
in the north is Pischon, which meaneth the right. The name of that 
in the west is Dichon, which signifieth expiation. The name of that 
in the east is Chiddikel, which expresseth light, and of that in the 
south Pareth, which we may interpret as piety. 


Paracelsus departs still further from Christian geography, yet his 
conclusion will not seem totally strange: “ As Boreas coagulates, 
so the south wind dissolves, the east preserves, the west putrifies.” 


87 Beaumont, Minor Poems, p. 135. 

88 Lactantius, PL, VI. 307-8; Eucherius, PL, L.'740-2; Rabanus Maurus, PL, CXI. 
260-1; Hugh of St. Victor, PL, CLX XVI. 640-2 (see also cols. 678 and 684); Durandus, 
Rat. div., IV.24 (Lyons, 1578), pp. 117'-8". 
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Donne is more recognizably Christian than this when he writes 
that 


Christ calls upon the North, as well as the South, to blow upon his 
Garden, and to diffuse the perfumes thereof. Adversity, as well as 
prosperity, opens the bounty of God unto us; and oftentimes better. . , . 
The Eastern dignity, which we received in our first Creation, as we 
were the work of the whole Trinity, falls under a Western cloud.*® 


This geographical tradition, peculiarly Christian in origin and 
development, is the modifying force brought to bear on the non- 
Christian tradition of spherical movement. The modification is 
apparently necessary in order that Donne’s devotion may look 
eastward to Oriens. And if Donne himself could move in that 
direction, there in the east, he says, 


There I should see a Sunne, by rising set, 

And by that setting endlesse day beget; 

But that Christ on this Crosse, did rise and fall, 
Sinne had eternally benighted all. 


The westward journey thus becomes not a rational movement but 
a departure from the Christian path, a turning from light to enter 
the ways of darkness. Yet at the end of the poem, Donne will 
argue that he moves westward not in the wilfullness of sin but 
because of penitential desire to be scourged. The preparation for 
this reinterpretation requires most of the poem’s remaining lines, 
and it consists of this: 


Yet dare T’almost be glad, I do not see 

That spectacle of too much weight for mee. 

Who sees Gods face, that is selfe life, must dye; 
What a death were it then to see God dye? 

It made his owne Lieutenant Nature shrinke, 

It made his footstoole crack, and the Sunne winke. 
Could I behold those hands which span the Poles, 
And tune all spheares at once, peire’d with those holes? 
Could I behold that endlesse height which is 
Zenith to us, and to’our Antipodes, 

Humbled below us? or that blood which is 

The seat of all our Soules, if not of his, 

Make durt of dust, or that flesh which was worne 


8° Pico, De hominis dignitate, ed. Garin (Florence, 1942), p. 128 (the translation 
is by E. L. Forbes, printed in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. Cassirer 
[Chicgo, 1948], p. 236); Paracelsus, op. cit., I, 218, note; Donne, Sermons, TX 70. See 
also Andrewes, XCVI Sermons, 4th ed. (London, 1641), p. 509. 
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By God, for his apparell, rag’d, and torne? 
If on these things I durst not looke, durst I 
Upon his miserable mother cast mine eye, 
Who was Gods partner here, and furnish’d thus 
Halfe of that Sacrifice, which ransom’d us? 


There is much in these lines for the conscientious editor to anno- 
tate: the theological doctrine behind “ who sees God’s face must 
die”; the conception of Nature as God’s lieutenant; belief and 
disbelief in the existence of the Antipodes; ideas concerning the 
locus of souls, whether ours or Christ’s; the difference between 
dirt and dust.*® But to discuss these matters would require the 
expansion of these pages to twice their present number, and the 
returns upon this invested space would not be great. I shall 
discuss one couplet only, therefore, in order to illustrate the means 
by which these lines progress. 
The couplet I choose is 


Could I behold those hands which span the Poles, 
And tune all speares at once, peire’d with those holes? 


The apparent sense of these lines requires that “ pierced ” modify 
“hands ”: Christ’s creating hands, pierced by the nails of the 
crucifixion, nevertheless span the very poles of the earth. They 
also tune the spheres, because Christ is the new string required, 
as Donne says elsewhere, to remedy Adam’s dissonance in the 
world harmony.*' The crucifixion would thus be too terrible for 


*° Who sees God’s face must die”: Aquinas (S.T7., Part I, Q. xii, Art. 4) argues 
that a vision of self-existent being (Donne’s “ self-life”) is granted only to those to 
whom God unites himself; Donne believes that a vision of God’s essence is impossible: 
“only in heaven shall God proceed to this . . . manifestation, this revelation of himself ” 
(Sermons, VIII, 232); “no man can see God in this world, and live, but no man can 
see God in the next world, and dye” (Sermons, IV, 168); “no man ever saw God 
and liv’d; and yet, I shall not live till I see God; and when I have seen him [ shall 
never die” (Fifty Sermons (London, 1649], XIV.117). Relevant texts on Nature as 
God’s lieutenant would be: Alain de Lille, De planctu naturae; Chaucer Parliament 
of Foules; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, I.iii.4; Davies, “The Immortality of the 
Soul,” V.vi; Browne, Religio Medici, I.xvi. On the antipodes, see Armand Rainaud, 
Le continent austral (Paris, 1893). The blood is “ordinarily received to be sedes 
animae, the seat and residence of the soul,” says Donne, (Sermons, IV, 294), a state- 
ment with which Burton would have agreed (Anatomy, I.i.4). Christ’s blood was 
not, however, the seat of his soul, for—according to Donne—the shedding of his blood 
did not cause his death; rather, Christ had to give up his soul voluntarily, and his 
divine soul remained with him in the bloodless grave; see Biathanatos (New York, 
1930), pp. 189-91; Sermons, IT, 208-9; III, 103, 106; IV, 104, 332; VI, 155; IX, 348. 
Christ’s blood transforms dust into dirt because dust is dry while dirt is moist (OED). 

“1 Sermons, II, 170. Cf. Sermons, III, 308: “I see those hands stretched out, that 
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Christian eyes to view. The answer to Donne’s question is— 
implicitly—no. Yet the position in these lines of “ pierced ” syn- 


“hands” but either 
‘spheres ” or “I.” The syntax, that is, suggests that the cruci- 
fixion must affect not Christ alone, that the spheres which revolve 
within Donne’s soul and the spheres which constitute the frame- 
work of the world are materially altered by the Passion. The 
suggestion can be made because it is true in many ways: the 
death of the Logos within the world did cause the earth to crack 
and caused the eclipsed sun to wink; each man, like Christ, must 
bear his individual cross; and the Passion is the means by which 
man is the recipient of mercy and grace. Indeed, the crucifixion 
is everywhere; like the Cross, in Donne’s poem of that name, it 
is visible in its effects in all places and times, including the human 
and celestial spheres. Donne asks “ Could I behold? ” The answer 
—implicitly—is that, pierced with those holes, he can scarcely 
do otherwise. Donne answers his question with both yes and no. 

This, I think, is the key to the whole series of questions which 
Donne asks. In each case, the apparent answer is no, but in actual 
fact the answer must be yes. He inevitably beholds the endless 
height and casts his spiritual eye upon the Mater dolorosa. Donne 
thus begins with the assumption that westward movement makes 
impossible the looking toward Christ. He progresses to an internal 
argument of the soul in terms of which he is physically unable but 
spiritually compelled to look. The self-questioning must take the 
form it does because only thus can Donne simultaneously affirm 
the impossibility and the inevitability of seeing what he cannot 
and yet must see. By the end of this section, however, the spiritual 
answers have become so obvious that the poetic fiction breaks 
down; the equality of negative and positive responses to these 
questions can no longer be maintained. Hence the rhetorical ques- 
tions are at length concluded in order for this increasingly apparent 
fact to emerge: 


tactically demands that it modify not 


Though these things, as I ride, be from mine eye, 
They’are present yet unto my memory, 


stretched out the heavens, and those feet racked, to which they that racked them are 
foot-stooles; I heare him, from whom his nearest friends fled, pray for his enemies, 
and him, whom his Father forsooke, not forsake his brethren; I see him that cloathes 
this body with his creatures, or else it would wither, and cloathes this soule with his 
Righteousnesse, or else it would perish, hang naked upon the Crosse.” 
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For that looks towards them; and thou look’st towards mee, 
O Saviour, as thou hang’st upon the tree. 


The conflicting answers to Donne’s questions prove to be a prepar- 
aiion for, a transition to, the realization that the crucifixion is 
visible to the memory, that faculty—as we know from Spenser’s 
House of Alma—which is in the back of the mind, the side of 
Donne toward the east. And, of course, it is only the mental eye 
that could possibly see these things, for on Good Friday, 1613, 
Christ was crucified not in Palestine but in the sinful heart of 
everyman. Donne simply cannot ride away from Christ; he carries 
within him a daily re-enactment of the Passion. Once this fact 
is realized, therefore, a new argument for tergiversation must be 
found. The one which is discovered concludes the poem: 





I turne my backe to thee, but to receive 
Corrections, till thy mercies bid thee leave. 

O thinke mee worth thine anger, punish mee, 

Burne off my rusts, and my deformity, 

Restore thine Image, so much, by thy grace, 

That thou may’st know mee, and [ll turne my face. 


Donne rides westward, then, that he may be scourged, but the 
scourge is to be a burning by the refiner against whom none may 
stand; the restoration of God’s image is to be accomplished through 
the final destruction from fire. Two things necessarily follow: 
first, Donne will continue riding westward—riding “ waste-ward ” 
perhaps—until death; second; only by riding westward can he 
arrive at the east. One must reduce the “ flat Map to roundnesse,” 
for then “ East and West touch one another and are all one ”; ** 
one must ride to Last Judgement in the West to receive an oriental 
resurrection. Once this conclusion is achieved, the specific images 
of the poem fall more significantly into place. Donne at first 
refuses to look to Christ with his outer eye, but in fact he has no 
choice in the matter. Since the vision of Christ in this life is 
necessarily metaphorical, only devotional memory can look to the 
east. Thus Donne fulfills one kind of “ natural form” at once: 
he does turn devotion in the proper direction. The turning, of 
course, presumes the presence in the east of Oriens, for without 
the day which the Son begets, devotion and memory could not 
see—all would be “ benighted.”’ This Son is therefore a “ spec- 





*2 Sermons, II, 199. 
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tacle”: a sight which memory beholds but also the means by 
which the seeing is done. And the act of viewing must be per- 
formed. The sun can only wink—an image which can now be seen 
as an echo of that twinkling of an eye in which we are all changed 
—and man’s willful blindness to truth cannot last. Devotion, 
then, must “ behold ” the hands of Christ, his blood, his flesh. 
It does look toward Christ upon the tree, and Christ looks back, 
For Donne to turn his face, however—for him to see God directly 
—the spectacle and the viewer must become one: “ Who sees 
God’s face must die.” Donne must be pierced, must assume the 
“ rag’d and torn” apparel of God, and must then be scourged of 
the deformity thus put on. The corruptible must be refined by 
fire that it may put on incorruption. The journey westward to 
death is both right and inevitable. 

Donne has therefore followed natural, uniform and direct motion 
throughout his poem. That movement, we recall, begins with the 
Creator in the east, progresses westward in order to view the 
Creator in visible and created things, and returns to rest with 
the Creator in the east. This well describes Donne’s hoped-for 
progress. His origin is as an image of God, planted—like Adam— 
in oriental climes; he rides westward through the world but carries 
within him an image of the crucifixion and sees the effects of the 
Passion all about him; and on the other side of death he returns 
to Oriens and the life everlasting. In the final analysis, rational, 
uniform, direct and natural motion moves westward through 
Donne’s universe too. If this is true, then that reinterpretation 
of spherical analogy which began the poem must have been mis- 
taken. Donne says, we remember, that pleasure or business whirls 
him westward; yet in fact he is vividly aware of Christ, and his 
primum mobile ultimately agrees with God’s. He follows heaven’s 
course. Devotion, leaning to the east, thus becomes the irrational 
motion within Donne’s sphere, becomes a “ passionate” and 
“sensual” movement toward Christ. The divine contemplation 
of Good’s Friday’s Passion creates in Donne the irrational desire 
to move eastward at once, the desire to avoid that longer and 
harder westward path. This devotion can scarcely be called bad; 
indeed, it is that which makes the westward movement good, for 
only Donne’s awareness of Christ at his back makes possible the 
final touching of east and west. Yet that vivid consciousness does 
for the moment obscure Donne’s judgment, causes an initial mis- 
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take which the rest of the poem sets right. It would be too much 
to say that Donne finally rejects the geographical symbolism of 
Christian tradition in favor of non-Christian spheres; for him, the 
east of heaven is good for reasons other than Plato’s. Yet the 
Christian geography, no less than the paradoxically “ irrational ” 
devotion to Christ, is responsible for that first erroneous reinter- 
pretation of the movements of internal spheres, a reinterpretation 
which the poem must ultimately reject in order to affirm a tradi- 
tion which could at first be stated only argumentatively: Let 
man’s soul be a sphere. 


The University of California, Davis 


A. B. Chambers 





SHAFTESBURY’S THEORY OF POETRY: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE “INWARD COLLOQUY ” 


BY ROBERT MARSH 


I 


Probably the most widely known feature of the philosophy of 
the Third Earl of Shaftesbury is his conception of the “ inner 
senses,” the innate mental “ forms ” of natural affection and taste, 
upon which he based his ethical and aesthetic theories. It is gen- 
erally recognized that he viewed these inner senses not as actual 
perfections of soul but as “ predispositions ” or “ preconceptions ” 
which may be corrupted by the seductive power of custom and 
fashion unless they are developed and controlled according to the 
“just standard of nature ”;* but it seems not to be recognized 
that, for the task of developing and controlling them and thus 
of giving them practical philosophical and social significance, 
Shaftesbury attached great importance to a method of self-exam- 
ination and criticism by “inward colloquy” or “ soliloquy 
through which a man may successfully rebuff the corrupting 
advances of custom and fashion.2, The common view appears to 


” 


‘Soliloquy; Or Advice to an Author, Ill. 8, Chavacteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times, etc., ed. John M. Robertson (London, 1900), I, 228. Cf. “ Miscel- 
laneous Reflections,” TII. 2, ibid., II, 257. Hereafter, in references to Shaftesbury, 
numerals in parenthesis in the notes, and in square brackets in the text, indicate 
volume and page of this edition of the Characteristics. 

* Reference to the “soliloquy” and to Shaftesbury’s interest in the concept and 
process of “ self-examination” is made by Ernest Tuveson in his interesting article 
“The Importance of Shaftesbury,” ELH, XX (1953), 267-99; see esp. pp. 289-90. 
For Tuveson, however, this is simply one of a number of ways in which Shaftesbury 
expresses his notion of the “necessity for sympathetic, imaginative representation of 
the mind and experience” (ibid., p. 288)— that is, for “introspection ”—in addition 
to observation of the world without, a notion which Tuveson, I think improperly, 
associates with the Lockean principle of the dual source (sensation and “ reflection ”) 
of our ideas (ibid., p. 291). There is no indication in Tuveson’s account of the vital 
function of the inward colloquy, as a method or process, in Shaftesbury’s philosophy, 
in spite of a very refreshing recognition of Shaftesbury’s interest in the psychopathologi- 
cal, the wicked, and the deformed or corrupt in human nature (ibid., pp. 284-88) as 
well as the benevolent and beautiful. See the comment on Tuveson’s article by A. D. 


McKillop in PQ, XXXIII (1954), 296-97. 
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be that he was espousing an almost primitivistic intuitionism in 
which the proper “ development ” of the inner senses is said to be 
effected, curiously enough, simply by “ following ” the dictates" of 
those very predispositions. As Cecil A. Moore has put it, “ Nature 
herself directs the way, and to be good man needs only to obey 
his natural instinct.” * The fact, however, is that Shaftesbury saw 
the task of obeying one’s natural instinct as requiring a labori- 
ous preliminary inner struggle of the mind. The process is, as he 
says, “ wholly impracticable without a previous commerce with 
the world ”; but given that necessary (but “ non-instinctive ”) 
material on which to work it is a very useful “ art,” and the larger 
one’s commerce with the world, “the more practicable and im- 
proving ” the method “is likely to prove” (“ Mise. Refl.” LT. 
1 [II, 252]). It is thus especially useful in the “ reformation ” of 
corrupted taste: 

Whatever philosopher, critic, or author is convinced of this prerogative 
of nature, will easily be persuaded to apply himself to the great work 
of reforming his taste, which he will have reason to suspect, if he is 
not such a one as has deliberately endeavoured to frame it by the just 
standard of nature. Whether this be his case, he will easily discover 
by appealing to his memory; for custom and fashion are powerful 
seducers; and he must of necessity have fought hard against these to 
have attained that justness of taste which is required in one who 
pretends to follow nature. But if no such conflict can be called to 
mind, ’tis a certain token that the party has his taste very little 
different from the vulgar. And on this account he should instantly 
betake himself to the wholesome practice recommended in this treatise. 
... All other speculations should be suspended, all other mysteries 
resigned, till this necessary campaign was made and these inward 
conflicts learnt; by which he would be able to gain at least some toler- 
able insight into himself and knowledge of his own natural principles. 
(Solil. IIT. 3 [I, 228-29]) . 


That this important element of Shaftesbury’s “system ” has 
never before been explored is thus a curious fact, especially in 


€ 


* English Prose of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1933), pp. 357-58. See also 
Tuveson, loc. cit., pp. 277-78; W. Sypher, ed., Enlightened England: An Anthology of 
Eighteenth Century Literature (New York, 1947), p. 63; M. Sherwood, Undercurrents 
of Influence in English Romantic Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), pp. 34-48, esp. 
pp. 39-43; E. Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance in England, trans. James P. Pettegrove 
(Austin, Texas, 1953), pp. 183-200, esp. pp. 186-87, 194-96. I of course make no 
attempt to offer here a complete list of Shaftesbury studies, only to point to some 
places where it is acknowledged that the inner senses in Shaftesbury’s view need 
development of some kind but where the manner and means of development is either 
left unexplained or explained erronously. 
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view of the current interest in the natural dramatic conflicts and 
tensions of the human mind and in “ paradoxical ” and “ ironic ” 
views of human nature and art. In any case, Shaftesbury’s phi- 
losophy is “ dialectical ”; that is, his writings treat of a variety of 
specific topics, but always in relation to a fundamental opposition 
between the ultimate better form of things manifest in the whole 
universe (as the source of real being and value) and the immedi- 
ate, limited, partial state of things. Like Plato, the Stoics, and 
the various Christian Platonists with whom he was conversant, 
Shaftesbury is concerned with the proper regulation of human 
actions, ideas, and creations according to the supreme order of 
that larger whole, of which men are organic parts. The inward 
colloquy functions in his scheme as the principal “ developer ” of 
the “ better” aspects (the inner senses) of the human soul, those 
aspects which are in essential pre-established organic harmony 
with the ultimate order of things, somewhat as the Socratic con- 
versation functions in Plato’s scheme to “give birth” to the 
innate ideas which correspond to the eternal forms. The method 
is thus for Shaftesbury the key propaedeutic instrument of all 
true understanding, of all determinations of right feeling and 
action, and of all perceptions of real beauty; and it seems unlikely 
that an accurate account of Shaftesbury’s philosophy could ever 
be formulated without close attention to this central part of it. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine in some detail the way 
in which Shaftesbury establishes the significance of this “ critical ” 
method in his discussion of one particular subject, the nature and 
value of poetry and the poet.* Although the method is relevant 
to all possible subjects and to “ all men in general,” Shaftesbury 
himself judges that “the case of authors in particular ” is “ the 
most urgent,” for these are’ the “ gentleman, whom it so highly 
imports to know themselves, and understand the natural strength 
and powers as well as the weaknesses of a human mind” (Solil. 
I. 2 [I, 124]). In the examination even of this limited matter, 
however, something of the more general philosophical significance 
of the method will inevitably be brought forth, since Shaftesbury’s 


“The paper may thus perhaps provide a useful supplement particularly to other 
recent accounts of Shaftesbury’s literary theories, in which the special importance of 
the method of inward colloquy has not been revealed. See esp. A. O. Aldridge, 
“Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth,’ PMLA, LX (1945), 129-156; “Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Literary Theories,” PQ, XXIV (1945), 46-64; R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of 
Shaftesbury: A Study in Eighteenth Century Literary Theory (London, 1951). 
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system is not one in which the realms of the poet and the phi- 
Lic ” losopher are entirely distinct. 
phi- 
y of II 
tion 
hole Indeed, like many dialectical theorists, Shaftesbury places the 
edi- poet in competition with the philosopher; all writers, he states, 
and are “ copyists after nature ” (ibid. III. 3 [I, 228]) , and it is there- 
ant, fore appropriate to look for the common criteria which he estab- 
nan lishes for poets and those philosophers (at least) who write down 
© of their speculations and exhortations. At the ordinary “ rhetorical ” 
ard level of considering what it is that most audiences demand of 
” of writers, one common criterion is found in the “ morality ” of the 
nose writer’s subject matter. “So much the poet must necessarily 
ony borrow of the philosopher as to be master of the common topics 
wang of morality. He must at least be speciously honest, and in all 
the appearance a friend to Virtue throughout his poem. The good 
hod and wise will abate him nothing in this kind; and the people, 
“all though corrupt, are in the main best satisfied with this conduct ” 
and (ibid. II. 3 [p. 181]). At a higher, less “ specious ” level, however, 
cely all manners and styles of writing, as imitations of nature, may be 
ween calculated to achieve the common “ philosophical ” objectives of 
t. moral and intellectual improvement—of the author himself, of 
vay the audience, or of both—and the principal question here is that 
a” of the “ sort ” of nature to be imitated. Characteristically, a dis- 
and tinction can be made between a superior and an inferior order 
ant of things: 
ury Every one is a virtuoso of a higher or lower degree. Every one pursues 
the a Grace and courts a Venus of one kind or another. The venustum, 
hly the honestum, the decorum of things will force its way. They who 
eth refuse to give it scope in the nobler subjects of a rational and moral 
Lil kind will find its prevalency elsewhere in an inferior order of things. 
: They who overlook the main springs of action, and despise the thought 
ter, of numbers and proportion in a life at large, will, in the mean particu- 
nce lars of it, be no less taken up and engaged, as either in the study of 
ry’s common arts, or in the care and culture of mere mechanic beauties. 
The models of houses, buildings, and their accompanying ornaments; 
ther | the plans of gardens, and their compartments; the ordering of walks, 
eof | plantations, avenues; and a thousand other symmetries, will succeed 
_ | in the room of that happier and higher symmetry and order of a mind.* 
rl of | 5 Sensus Communis; An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour IV. 2 (I, 92); 


see also Solil. I. 3 (I, 135). 
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Although the inclination toward order and symmetry is thus 
natural and universal, manifesting itself in numerous forms of 
human activity, those writers who are able to capture the higher 
qualities of mind far outshine those who are content merely to 
copy external appearances or to achieve mere “ mechanic beau- 
ties ” of verse and style. Indeed, the poet’s art of imitating human 
life—the minds, manners, passions, and actions of men—is thus 
by its very nature a higher kind of art than any of those limited 
to mere external scenes and objects. And yet even the poet must 
actively strive to reveal true beauty, in the portrayal of the higher 
symmetry and order of mind in the men and manners imitated 
(as well as in the symmetry and order of the manifest structures 
of his poems). The true poet, as the man of “ invention” and 
“ design,” seeks to avoid the irregularities and extreme particu- 
larities of the appearances of nature, forming the idea of his work 
from many particulars, in which he can perceive the universal 
qualities of order and proportion, not from any servile copying of 
minute and singular features. Moreover, unlike the mere historian, 
who copies exactly what he sees, the true poet apprehends in the 
appearances of human nature the ideal principles and forms of 
beauty and moral truth. The poetry which results shares with 
history and oratory, in their better forms, the proper portrayal 
of universal human character, and with philosophy, in its better 
form, the expression of moral truth itself.° 

The method of inward colloquy has its special significance in 
this connection chiefly as the preliminary corrective means by 
which the objective of accurate, natural description, upon which 
all writing depends, can be achieved.’ 
It must, beyond any other science, teach us the turns of humour and 
passion, the variety of manner$, the justness of characters, and truth 
of things, which when we rightly understand we may naturally de- 
scribe. And on this depends chiefly the skill and art of a good writer. 
So that if to write well be a just pretence to merit, ’tis plain that 
writers who are apt to set no small value on their art must confess 


there is something valuable in this self-examining practice and method 
of inward colloquy. (Solil. III. 2 [I, 211]) 


But the “ poetic ” meaning of the method appears also in a more 
direct “ structural ” context, in relation to Shaftesbury’s concep- 


® Sens. Com. IV. 3 (I, 96-97); see also “ Misc. Refl.” V. 2 (II, 331-32) and Solil. 
III. 3 (I, 214-17). 
7™See Solil. I. 3 (I, 136-37n.). 
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tion of the essential analogy between dramatic poems and philo- 
sophical dialogues.* The dialogue form of writing, indeed, por- 
trays a kind of inward conversation in the sense that it involves 
two or more “ selves” in active discussion or contention.’ In all 
dialogues, moreover, characters of a higher order can be distin- 
guished from those “ second characters ” of a lower sort; and these 
reflect both the fundamental distinction between ideal nature and 
the “ ordinary pleasures and diversions of the fashionable world ” *° 
and the two basic aspects or parts of the soul. All human souls 
are essentially a duality in unity: “the chief principle of phi- 
losophy ” is the “ doctrine of two persons in one individual self,” 
a doctrine which explains the soul’s ability to be “ both good and 
bad, passionate for virtue and vice, desirous of contraries ” (Sol?. 
I. 2 [I, 121}) and suggests the real significance of the Delphic 
inscription “ recognize yourself” (ibid., pp. 113-23). The history 
of poetry clearly reveals the importance of this principle of 
“ duality.” The dialogue form, Shaftesbury argues, preceded both 
philosophy proper (the “ profession ” of philosophy) and dramatic 
imitation. 

The philosophical writings to which our poet [Horace] in his Art of 
Poetry refers, were in themselves a kind of poetry, like the mimes, or 
personated pieces of early times, before philosophy was in vogue, and 
when as yet dramatical imitation was scarce formed; or at least, in 
many parts, not brought to due perfection. They were pieces which, 
besides their force of style and hidden numbers, carried a sort of action 
and imitation, the same as the epic and dramatic kinds. They were 
either real dialogues, or recitals of such personated discourses; where 
the persons themselves had their characters preserved throughout, 
their manners, humours, and distinct turns of temper and understand- 
ing maintained, according to the most exact poetical truth. “Twas 
not enough that these pieces treated fundamentally of morals, and in 
consequence pointed out real characters and manners; they exhibited 
them alive, and set the countenances and complexions of men plainly 
in view. And by this means they not only taught us to know others, 
but, what was principal and of highest virtue in them, they taught us 
to know ourselves. (Ibid. I. 3 [pp. 127-28]) 


5See Solil. II. 2 (I, 166n.). See E. R. Purpus, “ The ‘Plain, Easy, and Familiar 
Way’: The Dialogue in English Literature, 1660-1725,” ELH, XVII (1950), 47-58, 
for a general account, useful especially bibliographically, of the historical context of 
dialogue writing and theorizing about the genre into which Shaftesbury’s theory and 
practice may be placed. 

*See Solil. I. 2 (I, 112-21); III. 1 (I, 182-84). 

See “Preface” to Second Characters, or the Language of Forms, ed. B. Rand 
(Cambridge, 1914), p. 3. 
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They could do this principally because they acted as a kind of 


” 


** mirror 
within us. 


of life, presenting the two fundamental characters 


In this, there were two faces which would naturally present themselves 
to our view: one of them, like the commanding genius, the leader 
and chief above-mentioned |i. e., as in the Socratic dialogues]; the other 
like that rude, undisciplined, and headstrong creature whom we our- 
selves in our natural capacity most exactly resembled. Whatever we 
were employed in, whatever we set about, if once we had acquired the 
habit of this mirror we should, by virtue of the double reflection, 
distinguish ourselves into two different parties. And in this dramatic 
method, the work of self-inspection would proceed with admirable 
success. (Ibid., pp. 128-29) 


It is therefore no wonder, Shaftesbury argues, that the poets were 
esteemed so highly in early times as “ sages,” for “ it appears they 
were such well-practised dialogists, and accustomed to this im- 
proving method, before ever philosophy had adopted it.” The 
good “dramatic” (or “ personating”’) poet, “instead of giving 
himself those dictating and masterly airs of wisdom, makes hardly 
any figure at all, and is scarce discoverable in his poem. This is 
being truly a master ” (ibid., pp. 129-30) . Thus, reversing Plato’s 
hierarchy of preferred poetic forms (in which the “ dramatic ” 
and the “mixed ”—i.e., epic—forms are both inferior, philo- 
sophically, to the simple “ narrative’), Shaftesbury eliminates 
the irony and designates as the highest form that which most 
closely resembles the philosophical dialogue. And the dialogue is 
the preferred form of philosophical writing because it most closely 
represents the “ converse ” of the two essential parts of the human 
soul; it is, as it were, a written inward colloquy. 


III 


It is clear, then, that for Shaftesbury poetry is in its highest, 
most useful form when it closely approximates the better kind of 
philosophy—in both subject matter and method. In a dialectical 
scheme like Shaftesbury’s, however, the final significance of this 
doctrine must lie in the establishment of a positive relation be- 
tween the minds of men (at least of poets and philosophers) and 
the ultimate order of things. The key to this relation is suggested 
by Shaftesbury’s description of God as “ sovereign genius” and 
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“author” of the universe.’' Shaftesbury makes full use of the 
principle of imitation of ancient writers, a principle characteristic 
of the tradition of rhetoric and rhetorically oriented poetics, but 
ultimately subordinates it to a principle characteristic rather of 
the dialectical tradition (as, especially, in the Stotics and Platon- 
ists) —namely, the imitation of divinity and of the divine creative 
act; and it is mainly in this context that his view of the nature and 
value of poets and poetry is finally clarified and that his strong 
emphasis on the method of inward colloquy is given its ultimate 
metaphysical justification. 

He distinguishes two kinds of divine creativeness that are 
superior in power and value to human art. The first and highest 
is that of the supreme creator himself, variously named “ sovereign 
genius,” “divine author,” “ impowering deity,” and “ sovereign 
mind.” His being is “ boundless, unsearchable, impenetrable,” but 
he is obviously benevolent, wise, and just, as well as omnipotent. 
The second is an “ impowered creatress ” and “ substitute of Provi- 
dence ” which Shaftesbury calls “ Nature.” Her order is one of 
“created beings,” but she is also herself a “creative power.” » 





See The Moralists, A Philosophical Rhapsody III. 1 (II, 97-118). Shaftesbury 
also discusses the ancient concept of divine inspiration in relation to poets, but his 
treatment of the notion is essentially “skeptical,” in the sense that he is willing to 
admit the usefulness to poets of the “imagination” or “feeling” of divine presence 
but neither asserts nor denies its absolute reality. He speaks positively and unequi- 
vocally of the “inspiration” of nature, but implies in this no direct communication 
from God. Cf. Moral. Ill. 2 (II, 124-30). He does distinguish, however, on his own 
theological and moral principles, between imagination of the presence of true deity 
and that of the presence of false deity or of a “demon.” See A Letter Concerning 
Enthusiasm VI-VII (I, 34-39); An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit I. iii. 3 (I, 
275-80); Moral. III. 2 (II, 124-45); “ Misc. Refl.” II. 1-2 (II, 173-215). But the 
significance of this distinction for his theory of poetry lies in the fact that the poet 
has the problem of portraying truth and real beauty, and the imagination or feeling 
of true divine presence would help to facilitate this portrayal, since God is the ultimate 
source of the true order of things. There is no doubt, however, of the importance 
of the inward colloquy for determining whether one’s imagination or feeling of divine 
presence involves a true or a false deity: “to know it [enthusiasm or the feeling of 
inspiration] as we should do, and discern it in its several kinds, both in ourselves and 
others; this is the great work, and by this means alone we can hope to avoid delusion. 
For to judge the spirits whether they are of God, we must antecedently judge our 
own spirit, whether it be of reason and sound sense; whether it be fit to judge at all, 
by being sedate, cool, and impartial, free of every biassing passion, every giddy vapour, 
or melancholy fume. This is the first knowledge and previous judgment: ‘To under- 
stand ourselves, and know what spirit we are of.’ Afterwards we may judge the spirit 
in others, consider what their personal merit is, and prove the validity of their testimony 
by the solidity of their brain” (Enthus. VII [I, 39]). 

12 Moral. III. 1 (II, 98); see also II. 4 (II, 79, 81) and III. 2 (II, 132-33). Cf. 
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The sovereign genius apparently created Nature, in his own image, 
to act as his “substitute” and “representative.” He is one, 
spiritual, and all-powerful; Nature possesses these “ active” at- 
tributes, but mixes them, inevitably, with manifold, material, and 
passive attributes, thus tending to confuse our powers of explana- 
tion, and encouraging us, as it were, to see inequity, disorder, and 
injustice in the world. The active spirituality and unity in Nature 
remain supreme, but it is her way to produce an infinite variety 
of beings and modes of being, which, like Leibnizian monads, 
nevertheless all reflect the spiritual unity of the supreme creator. 
It is in this sense that different parts, aspects, and creatures of 
Nature may be said to have different “ geniuses ” and “ selves,” 
and also that Nature herself may be said to be “ divine ” (Moral. 
III. 1 [II, 101-102}) . 

The special lines of relationship which Shaftesbury draws be- 
tween man and this divine creative order of things involve, to 
begin with, an elaborate discussion of the source and foundation 
of beauty. Although the universe of nature is a unified, beautiful 
whole, its “ external ” beauties and enchantments are ultimately 
“only the faint shadow of that first beauty ” of the divine mind. 
The scenes of nature are nevertheless sought by lovers and poets, 
“and all those other students in nature and the arts which copy 
after her ”—all who are “ lovers either of the Muses or the Graces ” 
—whether because they are “inspired ” by the substance of the 
true beauty “represented” in natural scenes or because, more 
consciously, they admire the representative “for the sake of the 
original ” (bid. III. 2 [pp. 125-26]) . Even lovers and poets, then, 
do not find the object of their desire in body (or matter) itself, 
but in “ forming power ”—in the order and harmony which reflects 
the action and “ art ” of a mind (2bid., pp. 131-132). This action 
of mind can be discerned in three “ orders” of beauty available 
to man. First, “ the dead forms . . . which bear a fashion, and are 


. 





“ Philosophical Regimen,” in The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen 
of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, ed. B. Rand (London and New York, 1900): “ Deity,” 
pp. 13-39; “ Providence,” pp. 40-47; “ Nature,” pp. 184-88. One must be careful, in 
reading the works of Shaftesbury, to avoid assigning single univocal meanings to key 
terms like nature, and at this point especially it must be realized that he is quite 
capable of shifting from “nature” as a mixture of soul and body to “nature” as 
animating soul or better form, from “nature” as the imperfect actual state of human 
existence (cf. Solil. I.3 [I, 128-29]) to “nature” as the just standard for controlling 
our basic instincts (ibid. III. 3 [pp. 228-29]). 
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formed, whether by man or Nature, but have no forming power 
no action, or intelligence.” Second, “the forms which form, that 
is, which have intelligence, action and operation.” Third, that 
“which forms not only such as we call mere forms but even the 
forms which form.” The second order constitutes a kind of 
“double” beauty. “For here is both the form (the effect of 
mind) and mind itself. The first kind low and despicable in 
respect of this other, from whence the dead form receives its 
lustre and force of beauty. For what is mere body, though a 
human one, and ever so exactly fashioned, if inward form be 
wanting, and the mind be monstrous or imperfect, as in an idiot 
or savage?” The second order, moreover, is entirely dependent 
on the third. Although human beings have been given the habit 
of “ producing ” offspring like themselves, “ this virtue of theirs ” 
comes “ from another form above them, and could not properly 
be called their virtue or art, if in reality there was a superior art 
or something artist-like, which guided their hand, and made tools 
of them in this specious work ”; and although we human beings 
“are notable architects of matter, and can show lifeless bodies 
brought into form, and fashioned by our own hands .. . that which 
fashions even minds themselves, contains in itself all the beauties 
fashioned by those minds, and is consequently the principle, 
source, and fountain of all beauty” (ibid., pp. 132-33). There 
fore, “ whatever beauty appears in our second order of forms, or 
whatever is derived or produced from thence, all this is eminently, 
principally, and originally in this last order of supreme and 
sovereign beauty.” Whatever beauty may appear in “ architec- 
ture, music, and all which is of human invention, resloves itself 
into this last order.” * 

The immediate relevance of all this exists in the fact that the 
human mind is endowed with the ability to apprehend all three 
forms of beauty, in their many peculiar manifestations. Like the 
lower animals, the human being possesses “ instincts” or “ pre- 


18 Moral. III. 2 (II, 133; cf. p. 144). Shaftesbury’s Second Characters (see above, 
note 10) is a group of essays devoted to the second order of forms. The sub-title, 
The Language of Forms, suggests that it is possible to perceive in them something 
beyond mere “ dead ” structure, namely, a kind of “ communication.” And it is Shaftes- 
bury’s hope that by “these Seconp CHaRAcTERS, or under-parts, he can be able in 
the least degree to support those higher [of men, manners, opinions, times, ete.], which 
he once sustained in behalf of the chief concerns and interests of mankind” (“ Preface,” 


p. 3). 
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conceptions ” through which Nature may be said to “ teach,” in 
a sense, “ exclusive of art, culture, or discipline ” (ibid., p. 135), 
and men experience thus a kind of direct inspiration from the 
various scenes of nature, which may lead them, though not with- 
out some further labor and pains (ibid., p. 129), to the con- 
templation of the higher beauty. 

Man is not limited, however, to mere contemplation, and he is 
not limited, in his own exertions of “ forming power,” to the pro- 
duction of the “dead” forms of art. There is a sense in which 
men may actually become forms which form minds, and thus 
resemble the supreme creator himself. Human minds, as a fact 
of nature, are a duality of good and bad, or better and worse, and 
a man may assume the task of “forming” his own mind so as 
to develop—to give birth to—the better parts (zbid., p. 134). And 
thus Shaftesbury returns to the crucially important method of 
inward colloquy, giving it here its ultimately stoical flavor; by 
this method 
the improving mind, slightly surveying other objects, and passing over 
bodies and the common forms (where only a shadow of beauty rests), 
ambitiously presses onward to its source, and views the original of 
form and order in that which is intelligent. And thus ... may we 
improve and become artists in the kind; learning “ to know ourselves, 
and what that is, which by improving, we may be sure to advance 
our worth and real self-interest.” For neither is this knowledge 
acquired by contemplation of bodies, or the outward forms, the view 
of pageantries, the study of estates and honours; nor is he to be 
esteemed that self-improving artist who makes a fortune out of these, 
but he (he only) is the wise and able man, who with a slight regard 
to these things, applies himself to cultivate another soil, builds in a 
different matter from that of stone or marble; and having righter 
models in his eye, becomes in truth the architect of his own life and 
fortune, by laying within himself the lasting and sure foundations of 
order, peace, and concord. (Ibid., p. 144) 


In this kind of exalted context Shaftesbury’s well-known con- 
ception of the poet as a “ second maker,” as an imitator of the 
supreme creator as well as of “nature,” is made precise. Those 
artists “ who design merely after bodies, and form the graces of 
this sort, can never, with all their accuracy or correctness of 
design, be able to reform themselves, or grow a jot more shapely 
in their persons.” But the better poets are among those artists 
who “copy from another life, who study the graces and perfec- 
tions of minds,” and it is impossible that they “should fail of 
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being themselves improved, and amended in their better part ” 
(Solil. I. 3 [I, 135]). The true poet, in fact, is “a real master, or 
architect in the kind,” who “ can describe both men and manners, 
and give to an action its just body and proportions. .. . Such a 
poet is indeed a second Maker; a just Prometheus under Jove. 
Like that sovereign artist or universal plastic nature, he forms a 
whole, coherent and proportioned in itself, with subjection and 
subordinacy of constituent parts,” but, more than this, he knows 
“the boundaries of the passions” and “their exact tones and 
measures,” and through this knowledge “ represents them, marks 
the sublime of sentiments and action, and distinguishes the beauti- 
ful from the deformed, the amiable from the odious.” The “ moral 
artist who can thus imitate the Creator, and is thus knowing in 
the inward form and structure of his fellow-creature, will hardly 
... be found unknowing in himself, or at a loss in those numbers 
which make the harmony of a mind ” (ibid., p. 136). He will be, 
in short, a maker of mind—his own—as well as of poems which 
accurately and beautifully personate the forms and qualities of 
human nature. Like the creative “ substitute of Providence,” he 
thus partakes of divine creativity, and it is in this sense that he is 
most aptly and most significantly called an imitator of Nature. 
Poetry is also, however, an art of “ moving the affections ” of 
others, falling under the general head of “ persuasion ” (ibid. II. 
2 [p. 154]), and, although Shaftesbury does not (and, given his 
conception of the perfectly self-sufficient creator, cannot) adopt 
the Platonic doctrine of the “ persuasive ” act of the demiurge 
in bringing recalcitrant materials into harmony and order,** the 
concept of persuasion appears, as an attribute or power of deity, 
in another sense. Through created things a contact between the 
mind of God and the mind of man is made; in Shaftesbury’s view, 
it is characterized, in the recipient, both by intellectual appre- 
hension and by feeling, by movements of the affections. A true 
poet, therefore, imitates the sovereign genius also in the act of 
causing fellow human beings to think and to feel according to 
the ultimate principles of beauty, virtue, and truth; he is especially 
God-like when he causes them to recognize themselves in the 
mirror of human nature which he presents for their benefit. Poets 





4 Timaeus 48A: “Mind, the ruling power, persuaded necessity to bring the greater 
part of created things to perfection, and thus and after this manner in the beginning, 
when the influence of reason got the better of necessity, the universe was created.” 
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who imitate geniuses like Homer and Plato are thus actually imi- 
tating poets who themselves imitated God both in the sense of 
being knowing “second makers” of unified, harmonious, and 
justly proportioned “ moral” wholes and in the sense of being, 
through their creations, wise, benevolent, and powerful regulators 
of the thoughts, affections, actions, and tastes of men. Thus the 
true poet may be said to be an important regulator of human 
society, through a kind of persuasion and criticism which resembles 
the persuasion, in the form of Nature, by which the “ author” 
of the universe regulates the whole of being. For when men are 
“inspired ” by Nature, or when they obey their inner senses (by 
which Nature rightly “teaches ”’) , they experience, as it were, a 
divine persuasion or “enchantment” that can be nothing else 
but wise, benevolent, and just. And when poets bring to their 
innate abilities the powers of criticism and art (by which their 
poems rightly teach) , they are able to regulate and improve not 
only themselves but also those who contemplate their creations 
and expressions. 

But the practical significance of this argument finally rests on 
the critical method of inward colloquy; for this method itself 
commonly begins with a kind of “ inward rhetoric” and persua- 
sion, by which appearances are distinguished from reality, by 
which the false philosopher or poet may be distinguished from 
the true: 


And here it is that our sovereign remedy and gymnastic method 
of soliloquy takes its rise; when by a certain powerful figure of inward 
rhetoric the mind apostrophises its own fancies, raises them in their 
proper shapes and personages, and addresses them familiarly, without 
the least ceremony or respect. By this means it will soon happen 
that two formed parties will erect themselves within. For the imagina- 
tions or fancies being thus roundly treated are forced to declare them- 
selves and take party. Those on the side of the elder brother Appetite 
are strangely subtle and insinuating. They have always the faculty 
to speak by nods and winks. By this practice they conceal half their 
meaning, and, like modern politicians, pass for deeply wise, and adorn 
themselves with the finest pretexts and most specious glosses imagin- 
able; till, being confronted with their fellows of a plainer language 
and expression, they are forced to quit their mysterious manner, and 
discover themselves mere sophisters and imposters who have not the 
least to do with the party of reason and good sense. 

. .. He who deals in characters must of necessity know his own, or 
he will know nothing. And he who would give the world a profitable 
entertainment of this sort, should be sure to profit, first, by himself. 
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For in this sense, Wisdom as well as Charity may be honestly said to 
begin at home. There is no way of estimating manners, or apprising 
the different humours, fancies, passions, and apprehensions of others, 
without first taking an inventory of the same kind of goods within 
ourselves, and surveying our domestic fund. (Solil. I. 2 {I, 123-24}) 


IV 


The method of inward colloquy thus stands both as instrument 
and as symbol of the proper regulation of the inner springs of 
human life, and it is centrally relevant to poets and poetry because 
in Shaftesbury’s dialectic, as in Plato’s, the poet must strive to be 
a man of the highest philosophical and social usefulness, and 
worthy thus of the highest esteem, as well as a writer of poems. 
He may be a “ philosopher ” in two related senses: (1) he may 
apprehend the ideal forms embodied in the objects of nature, and 
shape his imitations according to those forms, and (2) when his 
subject is human nature he can represent the fundamental duality 
of the human mind—the lower and the higher—by employing 
poetic forms which resemble the philosophical dialogue, and in 
so doing bring the higher parts of mind into supremacy. His 
primary social usefulness thus consists in his ability, by means 
of these two “ philosophical” powers, to form and reform the 
minds of men; and he may be called a “ second maker ” in the 
sense that he may be a “ former ” of minds according to the ideal 
mental forms of reality. The inward colloquy functions as the 
principal means by which these noble abilities are acquired, for 
it is through inner converse and debate that the poet struggles 
to acquire his perception of those ideal forms by which he regu- 
lates his own as well as others’ mental development. 

The scope of this paper does not include a direct detailed exposi- 
tion of the conception of the inward colloquy in Shaftesbury’s 
metaphysics and ethics in general, but the fact that his own 
emphasis on the method has been largely ignored in previous 
scholarship suggests a real need for further, more extensive study 
of its role in his philosophy, especially in view of some of our 
common notions of the sources and character of his influence on 
later writers. The widespread conception, for example, of Shaftes- 
bury as the “ systematic origin ” of—or catalytic agent for—the 
tradition of natural intuitional benevolism in British ethical theory 
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seems quite inadequate and misleading, for it is based on the 
assumptions (1) that Shaftesbury viewed man’s natural soul as 
(so to speak) “ singular” rather than “ dual,” (2) that he con- 
ceived the power of this natural benevolent soul as being activated 
either “ spontaneously ” or by a simple act of will, and (3) that 
he viewed the moral excellence of man as a matter of “ nature ” 
rather than of some higher divine power—all of which assumptions 
are in conflict with the facts. The mind of man is a natural 
duality (as Nature herself is a “ mixture” of active mind and 
passive matter); the active inner senses are brought to their 
proper actuality only by a laborious process of inner struggle; and 
when this has been achieved a man is in harmony not merely 
with “ nature ” but with the supreme benevolent “ author ” him- 
self. In short, the natural human benevolence which Shaftesbury 
espouses is of a sort naturally subject to abortion, atrophy, and 
especially corruption, unless it is properly developed according to 
the divine order of things; and, taken all together, his writings 
reveal an awareness of actual human weakness and “ illness ”— 
in various forms of irrationality, selfishness, dullness, pettiness, 
dishonesty, and all the rest—which to my mind draws him closer, 
in general orientation, in spirit, and in literary motive, if not in 
specific doctrine, to the period’s great moral satirists, Swift and 
Pope—neither of whom could be called an originator of the tradi- 
tion of natural benevolism.*® In any case, 2 man cannot adjust 
himself properly to the benevolent scheme of things as Shaftesbury 
conceives it without the antecedent labors and pains of self- 
examination and criticism, and it is probable that if this important 
aspect of his system were taken sufficiently into account we should 


*® As Tuveson has usefully pointed out, the notion of the actual and simple “ natural 
goodness” of man so commonly associated with Shaftesbury is at best misleading, 
because it requires that we ignore his deep awareness of human weakness and disorder 
and his own overt attempts at social correction (loc. cit., pp. 274-76). Tuveson, 
however, seriously distorts Shaftesbury’s ethical position, not only by failing to see the 
importance of the inward colloquy per se but also, more generally, by trying to bring 
Shaftesbury into line with Locke and the general tradition of non-dialectical naturalists 
in ethical theory (see ibid., pp. 277-79); for according to Shaftesbury “the task of 
the human being” is not, as Tuveson puts it (pp. 277-78), “to retain a natural and 
original moral sense, instead of to attain it by a long course of redemption,” but 
rather, quite otherwise, to develop a potential moral sense, or to “reform” actually 
corrupt moral inclinations and habits, according to the divine standard embodied in 
nature, by a “long course ”’ of self-examination and criticism which will in fact culminate 
in a kind of “redemption,” but one in which the man himself is responsible for the 
actuality of his state of grace or harmony with the divine order. 
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have to revise some common beliefs about the actual Shaftesburian 
origins and character of the ideas of a variety of later ethical and 
aesthetic theorists ranging from Hutcheson to Kant. We know 
that many were influenced by their reading of the Characteristics, 
but to know how far they were influenced by Shaftesbury’s actual 
principles and theories will, I think, require fresh examination of 
the evidence. 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


Robert Marsh 


TRISTRAM SHANDY’S 
LAW OF GRAVITY 


BY SIGURD BURCKHARDT 


To look for the “law ” of Tristram Shandy is one of the least 
promising enterprises in criticism. Those who have felt com- 
pelled to explain the novel’s structure have usually taken refuge 
in the “ association of ideas,” a portentous term for idiosyncratic 
wilfulness, which, even though it can claim Locke for its father, 
leaves the novel an esthetic chaos. The Lockean doctrines of time 
yield some structural elements; but time is, at best, but one 
dimension, not enough to build a structure with. Rhetorical 
analysis may give us insight into Sterne’s comic strategies, but 
hardly the law by which the Shandean world moves. The very 
point of Tristram Shandy seems to be that it defies all laws, that 
it gives unlimited scope to its author’s heteroclite wit and arbi- 
trary playfulness, that it exhibits a mind never at a loss and as 
sovereignly irresponsible as Haroun al Rashid. Any attempt to 
formulate the principles it “obeys ” appears from the start con- 
demned to distortion and failure. 

If this is so, to propose gravity as the law of the novel is not 
merely futile but perverse. Gravity, we are told almost at the 
outset, is “a mysterious carriage of the body to cover defects of 
the mind”; it is the target of Yorick’s enmity and Tristram’s 
nose-thumbing; of all imaginable laws it seems the one most 


obviously flouted by this lighter-than-air indirigible. But the | 
attempt has at least one thing to be said for it: it is perverse | 


enough to do justice to so perverse a book. And it may have 
another advantage: it restores to the word “ gravity ” the physical 
weight and concreteness which we too readily vaporise into the 
evanescence of an idea. The axiom of the following interpretation 


is the simple one that we must read Sterne far more literally—i. e., , 
corporeally—than has commonly been done; we are sure to miss — 


his meaning if we smile too quickly at his “irony.” Sterne had 
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learned from Swift; as the last irony of A Modest Proposal is 
that it is not ironic, that—society being what it is—Swift’s ghastly 
humanitarianism is genuine and an ironic reading merely an 
evasion of his cruelly literal point, so Sterne’s final joke is again 
and again that he is not joking. Properly read, he forbids us to 
take the easy way out of literalness into a knowing smile. 


It is a terrible misfortune for this same book of mine, but more so for 
the Republic of Letters, so that my own is quite swallowed up in the 
consideration of it,—that this self-same vile pruriency for fresh ad- 
ventures in all things, has got so strongly into our habit and humours, 
—and so wholly intent are we upon satisfying the impatience of our 
concupiscence that way,—that nothing but the gross and more carnal 
parts of a composition will go down:—The subtle hints and sly com- 
munications of science fly off, like spirits upwards;—the heavy moral 
escapes downwards; and both the one and the other are as much lost 
to the world, as if they were still left in the bottom of the ink-horn. 


Oh, we are clever fellows and men of the world; trust us to catch 
the author’s wink and to return it. You won’t find ws thinking he 
means moral and science when he says “ moral” and “ science,” 
or nose when he writes “ nose,” no matter how much he protests 
his serious intentions and the purity of his mind. So we read on, 
and as we stand with the expectant crowd before the gates of 
Strasburg, waiting for the return of the nose to an unmistakably 
bawdy denouement, our smile, spontaneous and genuine enough 
at first, turns sillier and sillier, until at last we discover (or do 
we?) that our gross carnality has led us by our noses. If Sterne, 
like Swift, is something less than humane, it is because he gives so 
much scope to our vile pruriency. He does, evidently, enjoy 
watching us making fools of ourselves; he is not above being 
sardonic. But he can justly claim that he is no more responsible 
for our foolishness than Yorick was for the hot chestnut’s drop- 
ping, in simple obedience to the law of gravity, into Phutatorius’ 
breeches. If we have sense enough to feel not merely the first 
“genial warmth ” of his book, but gradually the heat and sting 
of it—and if then, unlike Phutatorius, we have wit enough not to 
blame Sterne as the malicious perpetrator, but to seek the true 
cause in the constitution of things—we will be entitled to share 
Yorick’s contempt for Phutatorius’ kind of wordly wisdom. 


No sooner do we assume that Tristram Shandy is not perverse 
than its “ carriage”’ becomes “ mysterious” in the extreme. It 
is shot through with admonitions that it must be read curiously 
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and minutely, that its message is not for the vulgar, that the tradi- 
tion to which it belongs is the esoteric one. We can discount all 
these, and reading will be a bawdy gambol, interrupted here and 
there by a sentimental journey. But we can also attend to them 
and probe for the mystery of the very corporeal gravity which 
orders Sterne’s strange universe. There is substance in T'ristram 
Shandy, body—and we will not understand its wit unless we let 
it show us how it out-wits gravity by a far from ordinary obedi- 
ence. 


I 


A messy fatality attends the falling bodies of the novel, the 
things that stupidly plummet: they always land on the genitals. 
Rocks, sash windows, chestnuts do far more damage than bullets. 
The rock launches Uncle Toby on his hobby-horsical career, 
which finally, and by a causality that will need inquiring into, 
brings him to Widow Wadman, disillusionment and permanent 
bachelorhood. By intermediate steps it also begets the fall of the 
sash window and Tristram’s mutilation. The chestnut’s fall, 
caused by the attempt to have Tristram’s name changed, proves 
the undoing of poor Yorick. But it is the first fall, in Sterne as 
in the Bible, that demands our particular attention. 

Uncle Toby, trying to recover from his wound, finds himself 
getting worse rather than better, because the effort to render an 
account of his mishap to kindly visitors proves impossibly con- 
fusing and frustrating. “ ’T'was not by ideas,—by heaven! his life 
was put in jeopardy by words.” The obvious remedy is so to 
devise matters as to make words superfluous; and this is what 
Uncle Toby does and what determines his future course. Neces- 
sity drives him to invention and invention into creativity; he hits 
upon the happy solution of providing himself with a map of 
Namur, so that henceforth, instead of talking, he can simply point 
with his finger and say “there!” So inspired, he creates about 
him a little world of things, which duly restores him to health and 
happiness. 

It would be pleasant to continue the tale, but we are already 
deep in the mystery. For a long time it was a critical common- 
place, now happily being abandoned, that Tristram Shandy was 
meant to be a comic illustration of Locke’s doctrine of association 
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and his criticism of language. But there can be no doubt that 
Sterne’s frequent references to Locke, though always deferential, 
are in good part ironic; while he shares the philosopher’s skepti- 
cism, he is far from sharing his certitudes. This is nowhere more 
evident than in the explicitly Lockean account of “ the causes of 
obscurity and confusion in the mind of man.” Sterne uses the 
homely simile of Dolly’s sealing a love letter to her Robin; the 
only ideas needed for our comprehending the theory are those of 
sealing wax and thimble, and ideas can hardly be more simple 
and determinate than that. Locke’s conditions for clarity and 
truth are meticulously fulfilled; the only trouble is that, in being 
transmitted, even these simple ideas lose their simplicity. By the 
time they strike our “ sensorium ” they have ceased to be virginal 
and turned bawdy. Sterne demonstrates, not the Lockean doc- 
trine, but the naiveté of the faith on which it rests. Locke wanted 
to purify language and disentangle thought by making words 
conformable to simple ideas; Sterne shows that in any sense that 
is communicable—which is to say, in any sense at all—ideas do 
not exist; only words exist. 

And words, unlike ideas, have body; that is the price we have 
to pay for their being communicable. Having body, they are 
subject to gravity, so that nothing is surer to make a man miss 
his target than the philosopher’s notion that the only requirement 
is to aim straight. Sterne’s sexual innuendo is an almost continu- 
ous demonstration that words in flight will curve downwards and 
hit the hearer’s concupiscence instead of his reason. Concreteness 
and simplicity are no remedy, nor is the philosophers’ other 
panacea against confusion: definition. For one thing, “ to define, 
—is to distrust,” and who has ever become more trustworthy for 
being distrusted? Moreover, formal definition merely adds two 
terms to the confusing first one, so that, instead of a bullet, one 
fires shrapnel. The only “ pure ” definition is that which Tristram 
offers of the word “ nose ”: 

I define a nose, as follows,—intreating only beforehand, and beseeching 
my readers ... to guard against the temptations and suggestions 
of the devil, and suffer him by no art or wile to put any other ideas 
into their minds, than what I put into my definition—For by the 
word Nose, throughout all this long chapter of noses, and in every 


other part of my work, where the word Nose occurs,—I declare, by 
that word I mean a Nose, and nothing more, or less. 





A nose is a nose is a nose; this is pure because it is pure tautology, 
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mere noise, or would be if it did not awaken our suspicion by its 
protest of innocence. Since words are bodies, no disclaimers will 
reclaim them; they only make the wound nastier. 


Uncle Toby, then, in reverting to the mute and unequivocal 
language of things and the vocable “there,” is already two 
hundred years ahead of Locke; he builds upon the solid ground of 
the bowling green and confines himself to Bertrand Russell’s mini- 
mum indefinable. But Sterne is ahead of Russell; Toby’s later 
misfortune reveals the hubris of using even this most unassuming 
of words. In the end, “ there ” is no more exempt from the Fall 
than the proudest abstraction. The inveteracy of Mrs. Wadman’s 
inquiries after the wound, which causes Uncle Toby to believe 
her tender above the common humanity of a Bridget, stems in 
truth from his innocent failure to understand her first periphrastic 
and finally “ categorical ” question: “ Where? ” “ You shall see the 
very place,” he answers at last—and sends Trim for the map of 
Namur. He has immersed himself so totally in his creation that 
words have no reference for him outside it; he lives in a metaphor 
so embracing and tangible that he is no longer able to see it as a 
metaphor. From his hamartia, his wound, and its life-endangering 
consequences he escaped into the innocence of things; but this 
innocence, though his glory, proves his nemesis. His one moment 
of pride is his undoing; faithful Trim (another Tiresias) , stung by 
his master’s deluded exaltation of Mrs. Wadman, tells him the 
truth and shatters his faith in female purity. The veil of illusion 
falls, and with it the curtain on the novel as a whole; peripety and 
anagnoresis bring T'ristram Shandy to a fitting close. 


I have stressed the tragic structure of Uncle Toby’s amours 
(Sterne calls them the “the sub-plot in the epitasis” of his 
drama) , because this is the’only properly structured and rounded 
plot we get. Being that, it offers itself as a parable, in which the 
mystery of the whole assumes, for those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, palpable form. Uncle Toby’s bowling green is the 
parabolic equivalent of Tristram’s story of his life. Wounded in 
more ways than one—begotten in distraction, delivered by ex- 
traction, christened by and reared to mutilation—the pitiful hero 
tries, like his uncle, to render an account of his sufferings. But 
though his Life is quite as much jeopardised by words as Toby’s, 
the escape into the healing innocence of things is forbidden him; 
he is tied to language. Here is the difference between the parable 
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and the message: Tristram must do in words what the old soldier 
does in things. The esoteric mystery, as in Scripture but literally, 
is the Word; and the parable is not merely one of many, but the 
Parable quintessentially, the attempt to render the paradox of 
the Word sensible. As the end of the story shows, Sterne knows of 
the final impossibility of the attempt: the parable itself must 
be told in words and thus falls into the very contradiction which 
it is designed to circumvent. 

What contradiction? Uncle Toby is an artist, a sculptor of 
sorts; the clay and sods of his bowling green are his pliable and 
unambiguous medium. Tristram’s predicament can be summed 
up in the obvious and unfathomable fact that “ word ” is a word. 
If all human reasoning must ultimately end in paradox, or in that 
special form of it which is infinite regression, here is the source 
and archetype. The baffling fact of self-consciousness, by which 
the “I” ceases to be integral and becomes the object of its own 
contemplation, the shame Adam and Eve felt upon eating of 
the tree of knowledge, the sundering of the paradisal wholeness: 
all this finds its linguistic form and may even have its root in the 
ability which language has—and which it shares with no other 
thing except its speakers—to become its own object, to be some- 
thing other than what it is. Uncle Toby, trying to rescind the 
Fall, attempts to live by Bishop Butler’s axiom that “ every thing 
is what it is, and not another thing.” How true and beautifully 
simple—if only man and the word did not exist to give it the lie. 


II 


What, then, can human ingenuity devise to close the rent, to 
heal the wound which the law of the fall has made and continues 
to make? The Christian, of course, has a remedy; baptism washes 
away Adam’s stain. But Sterne, somewhat irreverently, makes 
the orthodox point that even so a gap remains through which an 
otherwise innocent, new-born babe, weighed down by original sin, 
can fall straight to damnation. If, as Protestant doctrine demands, 
a child can be baptised only after it is fully born—if the saving 
name can be attached only to the fully present body—then there 
is always the danger of a fatal lag. If, on the other hand, the 
doctrine can be modified, as the Papists hold, so that the lag may 
be reduced, the gap narrowed, then where is modification to find 
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its limit? Sterne’s quoting the memorial of the Sorbonne doctors, 
according to which baptism may be administered “ par le moyen 
d’une petite canulle,” is fine fooling; but it is more than that. The 
device is brought to its logical perfection in Tristram’s scheme 
that there be a plenary and anticipatory baptism of all homunculi 
at once, administered between the marriage ceremony and the 
consummation. What we have here is a ludicrous counter-in- 
nocence to that of Uncle Toby, a fool-proof mechanisation of the 
sacrament of baptism. As Toby seeks innocence in things, so 
Tristram, farcically improving on the learned doctors, seeks it in 
names. If the sacrament of name-giving can follow immediately 
upon that of marriage, before man has paid tribute to his fallen 
estate in the sexual act and has thereby perpetuated the sin of 
Adam, the gap is closed. But the Protestant doctrine, backed 
moreover by St. Thomas, is the true one: there must be a sin- 
laden body to receive the sacrament; Divine Grace cannot be 
mechanised by human engines. 


Engines and devices pervade the whole novel; they are second 
only to sex in supplying the metaphorical substance, and even sex 
appears a good deal of the time in the metaphor of the engines 
and mechanics of war. The flying chariot of Stevinus, the forceps 
of Dr. Slop, the bridge for Tristram’s nose, the closely related 
bridge which Trim and Bridget demolish—these are some of the 
numerous progeny of la petite canulle. The mechanical turn of 
mind goes deeper: Walter Shandy’s typically 18th-century en- 
thusiasm for “ projects ” and his faith in contrivances and systems 
are the most obvious instances. His theory of names is of this 
kind; how delectably characteristic his shrewd and mechanical 
calculation that if the baby were sure to die, one might as well 
please Toby by naming it after him, but since there is a bare 
chance that it might live, the misfortune of the crushed nose has 
to be compensated for, and nothing less will do than “ Trismegist- 
us.” Every one of Tristram’s misfortunes is attributable to a 
misplaced faith in the efficacy of mechanical devices; most obvi- 
ously his name and his nose, less directly his disturbed geniture 
(the result of the mechanical ordering of various little “ family 
concernments ”’) and his circumcision (the effect of trust in sash 
windows and of the enthusiasm for engines of war) . 

The discomfiture of the mechanists and project-makers is total; 
sex, though battered, holds its own. The petite canulle is the 
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paradigm case and Ur-instrument (it also gives Sterne his first 
major occasion to impress on us the need for close and serious 
reading—cf. p. 71 above) . Human union, the joining of separate and 
incomplete halves as symbolised by marriage, has two required 
rites: the spiritual joining through words and the corporeal 
joining through the consummation. Since it is through the second 
that the fall is perpetuated, the end of all devices is, so to speak 
to “get in” first. And the hilarious paradox is that the very 
thing which is to render the penis harmless is a “ squirt ”; sex 
takes its revenge upon all projects for mechanical innocence and 
guaranteed purity. 

The omnipresent sexual innuendo in the novel has, as one of its 
purposes, that of gaining expression for the “ unmentionable ” in 
the literal sense, for what cannot be said except by indirection. In 
this respect it serves as the metaphor of the unmentionable 
mystery of the word, of Tristram’s paradoxical enterprise of 
accounting for his “ wound ” in the very medium of that wound 
itself. (We might call his quest for health homoeopathic, while 
Uncle Toby’s is allopathic.) The link between Uncle Toby’s 
story and his own is not merely in the events, but more perva- 
sively in a constant metaphorical mirroring. The terms of military 
science, pure to Toby, are precisely the most ambiguous outside 
his little world, the most readily distorted by concupiscence, an 
unfailing and incessantly tapped source of bawdy. In other 
words: the very substance of his innocent universe of things turns, 
in Tristram’s universe of words, into its opposite—into ambiguity, 
equivocation, punning. Thus the world of language becomes 
virtually identical with the world of sex, lies under the same curse 
and demands, if it is to be rendered pure by human agency, the 
most elaborate contriving. But the contrivance cannot come from 
the outside; it must be fashioned from the very substance whose 
tendency to fall into the regions of impurity it is meant to counter- 
act. Tristram, as a writer, is condemned to make an instrument 
of his trouble, to overcome gravity through the law of gravity, to 
beat sex and language at their own mischievous game. And 
since language is by its very nature communicative and transitive, 
it cannot fashion itself into a self-contained little world like Uncle 
Toby’s, a world which has its purity in simply being. It must 
venture forth, entrust itself to the Mrs. Wadmans; it must mean. 
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III 


There is a seemingly negligible but nevertheless puzzling incon- 
sistency in Uncle Toby’s story. Upon first taking up military 
science, he studies N. Tartaglia, the authority on ballistics, “ who 
it seems was the first man who detected the imposition of a 
cannon-ball’s doing all that mischief under the notion of a right 
line.” But this necessity for indirection proves to Toby “an 
impossible thing,” and he dutifully goes back to Galileo and 
Torricellius, where 


he found the precise path [of a projectile] to be a Parabola,—or else an 
Hyperbola,—and that the parameter, or latus rectum, of the conic 
section of the said path . . . stop! my dear uncle Toby,—stop!—go 
not one foot further into this thorny and bewildered track ...O my 
uncle!—fly—fly—fly from it as from a serpent ... Alas! ’twill 
exasperate thy symptoms . . . waste thy animal strength . . . impair 
thy health,—and hasten all the infirmities of thy old age—O my 
uncle! my uncle Toby! 


This “ spirited apostrophe ” (which I have greatly shortened) 
is curious in many respects: first, that it should be prompted by 
so drily abstract a matter as mathematics; second, that it warns 
Uncle Toby of exactly the same dangers as those which arose 
from his efforts to explain his wound; third, that it has some odd 
parallels to the apostrophe to St. Thomas, who found pre-natal 
baptism “la chose impossible” and for this earns Sterne’s “O 
Thomas! Thomas! ” But what is still odder is that a little further 
on, in discussing the bridge which is to be built in place of the 
one broken by Trim and Bridget, Tristram informs us that “ my 
uncle Toby understood the nature of a parabola as well as any 
man in England.” Since none of the dire effects of a study of 
ballistics have befallen Toby, we might have thought that he had 
remained innocent of conic sections; unless we assume that no 
one in England (with the exception perhaps of Tristram-Sterne?) 
does know anything of parabolas (or parables) , the inconsistency 
is patent. 

In the bridge-building passage, as in the ballistics episode, a 
problem of mathematics is taken up and then, because of Uncle 
Toby’s inability to deal with it, dropped. Toby “ was not quite 
such a master of the cycloid [as of the parabola];—he talked about 
it however every day;—the bridge went not forwards—We'll ask 
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somebody about it, cried my uncle Toby to Trim.” And there the 
matter is left hanging. 

The bridges themselves are of some interest. The original one, 
destroyed by the fall of the intertwined servants, had moved on 
two hinges. For the rebuilding this model is rejected on the 
grounds that, in case of a siege, half of such a bridge is left in the 
hands of the enemy—“ and pray of what use is the other?” To 
avoid this fault, a one-hinged, one-piece bridge is suggested, but 
it is impracticable, because for Uncle Toby, invalid that he is, a 
bridge entirely of one piece is too heavy to operate. A bridge 
which would thrust out horizontally is rejected because “ it would 
but perpetuate the memory of the corporal’s misfortune,” meaning 
that its sexual symbolism would provide Walter Shandy with a 
ready opening for his indelicate teasing. The bridge decided upon, 
but never built, was to be counterbalanced by lead (like the sash 
window) , and the construction of it “ was a curve-line approxi- 
mating a cycloid,—if not a cycloid itself.” A cycloid is a curve, 
in appearance quite similar to a parabolic trajectory, which is, 
however, generated by a point on the circumference of a circle 
which rolls on a straight line in its plane. 

As to the destroyed bridge, it brings to mind what Sterne says 
of writing and conversation: “ Writing ... is but a different form 
of conversation. ... The truest respect which you can pay to the 
reader’s understanding, is to halve this matter amicably, and leave 
him something to imagine, as well as yourself.” One might as 
well be amicable about it and make a virtue of necessity; as 
Sterne never tires of showing, the reader will take his half, 
whether the writer wants to leave it to him or not. On the 
principle of the two-hinged bridge—which Uncle Toby had been 
able to operate with his crutch, but which was destroyed by a 
sexual fall—harmony between speaker and hearer must be pre- 
established, if communication is to be possible. Wounded man is 
incapable of operating a communicating device hinged only on 
his side; the “ thrusting ” kind of sexual communion is repellent 
to his delicacy; and the principle of the cycloid, which might be 
the solution, is too complicated to be put into practice. 

All this confusion is by no means cleared up in the following 
passage: 





The machinery of my work is of a species by itself; two contrary 
motions are introduced into it, and reconciled, which were thought 
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to be at variance with each other. In a word, my work is digressive, 


and progressive too,—and at the same time. ... For which reason, 
from the beginning of this, you see, I have constructed the main work 
and the adventitious parts of it with intersections, and have so com- 
plicated and involved the digressive and progressive movement, one 
wheel within another, that the whole machine, in general, has been 
kept a-going. 


With the matter thus properly tangled, nothing remains but to 
add the final question of the chapter on lines, in which Tristram 
conscientiously (but not, I fear, honestly) diagrams his erratic 
story line volume by volume, hopes to achieve, in the last three 
books, the “ moral rectitude ” of a straight line, but ends: 


Pray can you tell me . . . by what mistake—who told them so— 
or how it has come to pass, that your men of wit and genius have all 
along confounded this [straight] line, with the line of Gravitation? 


I am far from able to solve the vastly complicated problem of 
Sterne’s narrative machinery, but I will try to carry it forward 
a step by defining the element common to bridges, ballistics, story 
lines and writing. This element is that of “ getting something 
across,” whether it is missiles or people or meanings. The matter 
is obvious enough with bridges and cannon, but Sterne also 
makes it clear that his story is not simply a thing, a physically 
existing “ work of art,” which has its unchallengable being within 
itself, but an address, an utterance, which for its being is dependent 
upon the sadly unreliable, sluggish, concupiscent and even hostile 
understanding of the hearer. By giving words body—or rather, 
by showing that they have body—the writer exposes them to the 
danger of falling into the genital region; for this he has to com- 
pensate by “ wit ’—i.e., by devising paths for them which will 
get them to their true destination. The question, therefore, why 
men of wit and genius have all along confounded the straight 
line with the line of gravitation is asked by Sterne in honest 
bewilderment; nothing seems so obvious to him—and nothing 
should be so obvious—as that, if you want to project something 
over a gap, your line can never be straight, but must be indirect, 
parabolic, hyperbolic, cycloid. 

It is for this reason that scarcely a sentence in T'ristram Shandy, 
far less a chapter or an episode, and least of all the book as a 
whole, ever runs straight. The novel is a vast system of indirec- 
tions, circuitous approaches—of parables driven to the point of 
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hyperbole. In fact, the book ends before it began; Uncle Toby’s 
concluding disappointment in love happens some five years before 
Tristram’s birth. The only story that is told with reasonable 
(by Shandean standards) straightness and completeness is care- 
fully placed so that it turns the whole back upon itself. No 
critical debate has been more idle than the one about whether 
Tristram Shandy is complete as it stands or whether Sterne simply 
gave it up after Book IX and left it a fragment. The novel is as 
carefully, as calculatedly “brought round” as so ambitious an 
enterprise to set forth and get the better of the mystery of 
language can be. 

In this fact, perhaps, the secret of the cycloid lies. A circle, 
coming to nothing in itself, perfect but intransitive, rolls along 
on a straight line. But the straight line, as Tartaglia showed, is 
a mere “imposition,” at least for things that have substance 
and weight and are to be got across; therefore the real line of 
communication must be the cycloid curve, indirect, similar to the 
projectile’s parabola. I feel on shaky ground here; what sustains 
me in my speculations is the conviction that in these figures the 
secret of the book is hidden and revealed, and that careful read- 
ing and supple and rigorous thinking may ultimately come up 
with a satisfactory formulation of the law of this most curious 
machine. It may be that, between the passage on ballistics and 
that on bridges, Sterne changed his view of the nature of his 
task, and consequently modified his conception of the proper 
narrative line and with it his metaphor. It is possible that he 
found the metaphor of missiles and cannon too univocally militar- 
istic, and that the more ambiguous one of a bridge—an instru- 
ment both of peace and war, of harmony and conflict—seemed 
more adequate to his medium. He may also have considered 
that there is something in the very nature of a work of art which 
is circular and self-defining, so that the verbal artificer’s task is 
not the relatively simple one of aiming his missiles at the properly 
indirect angle to compensate for gravity, but that of managing 
the esthetic circle in such a way that it transmits a meaning, 
carries a message along a path similar to, but arising from a more 
complex motion than the parabola—I hope your worships take 
my meaning! 
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IV 


The ambiguity of the bridge, if I have rightly interpreted it, 
fits well with what is manifestly the chief structural metaphor 
of the novel: the interchangeability of sex and war. Its purport 
surely is this: direct communication between people, of the kind 
that would eliminate the pitfalls of language, is radically am- 
biguous; at this level, no distinction between love and enmity is 
possible. There is profound irony in the fact that Uncle Toby, 
the gentlest of men, who literally will not harm a fly, should 
find happy and complete fulfilment in the building of engines of 
destruction and the re-enactment of slaughter. In his innocence, 
he shapes the impairment of his sexual organs into a substitute 
embodiment of potency and, as the pervasive puns make clear, 
of sexual aggression. By resolutely closing his ears to the am- 
biguity, he manages a kind of enclosed, hermetic purity—but only 
for himself; his work of art is capable of the most sordid and 
cruel interpretations when it is taken on terms other than his. 
And so, as soon as the peace of Utrecht breaks out and compels 
Toby to break out of his artificial world into the real one of dis- 
course and communion, the world in which marriages are made 
and children begotten, the artfully maintained purity is destroyed; 
the ambiguity which it tried to overcome by exclusion has its 
revenge. 

Sterne, to be sure, allows Uncle Toby to retreat into innocence 
—but not completely. Through the mediation of the sash window, 
he now transmits his wound to his nephew, and the same old 
problem must be confronted once again. But Tristram, though 
likewise substituting a construct of art for the impairment of 
his sexual potency, chooses—or is compelled—to engage the ambi- 
guity directly and bodily;* instead of excluding, he exploits it, 
tries to make it into an engine of construction, to turn it back 
upon itself. 

If Sterne has “ constructed the main work and the adventitious 
parts of it with intersections,” so that the progressive and the 
digressive movement (as in a cycloid) are one and the same, two 
important points of intersection between the Toby and the 
Tristram stories are the episodes of the sash window and of the 
bridge. The first of these is clearly substantial and causative, 
while the second appears merely verbal and playful. (Trim 
reports that Dr. Slop is making a bridge, which Uncle Toby takes 
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to be a replacement for his broken one, whereas it is intended, of 
course, for Tristram’s broken nose.) But this is a false distinction 
to draw; the verbal is not only as substantial, but more truly 
substantial than mere matter. A pun—as that of the bridge—is 
the most serious thing there is in the world of Tristram Shandy. 
As a physical causality leads from military games to genital 
mutilation—a painfully tangible translation from play into ear- 
nest, and thus a figure which I hope justifies my mode of inter- 
pretation—so a verbal causality connects these games with a 
verbal mutilation. Sterne goes to elaborate lengths to make it 
unmistakable that “nose” is the verbal equivalent of the penis. 
I have italicised “ verbal,” because we miss the point entirely if 
we think—in our vile pruriency, which attends only to the grossly 
carnal parts of the composition—that the nose is the penis. As 
the parallel of Walter Shandy’s system of names and system of 
noses shows, “ nose” means word; and so Sterne defines it (cf. 
p. 73 above). The hero’s triple mutilation, therefore—in name, in 
nose and in genitals—is a redundancy; but it is a redundancy with 
a difference. 

Sash windows and genitals belong clearly to Uncle Toby’s 
sphere, the sphere of things; consequently, the causality which 
applies here is the law of gravity in the simple physical sense: 
things fall. Walter’s theory of names belongs to the realm of 
“pure” names, of verbal magic; the corresponding causality is 
arbitrary, erratic, at the mercy of the speaker’s will; it neither has 
the order, nor does it the tangible damage, that characterises 
falling bodies; it is exempt from gravity. We are free to believe 
that the nominal mutilation is just that, nominal, and that it is 
mere caprice to think that “ Tristram” is a worse name than 
“Trismegistus.” (In fact, since it is the name of Iseult’s famed 
lover and has attained rather more glory than that of the obscure 
“hermetic ” philosopher and magician, we are positively encour- 
aged to believe this.) But the nose, as Sterne introduces and 
carefully manages it, belongs simultaneously to both the realm 
of words and that of things; with it, causality crosses over from 
Walter’s fanciful notions to physical fact (through the inter- 
mediate agency of Dr. Slop). Neither pure name nor pure thing, 
the nose becomes the emblem of impurity per se; but at the same 
time it “ bridges ”—or might, if it were accepted for what it is— 
the chasm between mere names and mere things. For in its own 
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right it is a true word—which is to say, a pun—the mysterious 
union of body and name. 


Vv 


Walter Shandy’s sphere is that of bodiless names and unbal- 
lasted speculation. He is the tireless talker and reasoner, whose 
speeches commonly find a hollow echo in the void of Mrs. 
Shandy’s mind, and whose forged chains of reasoning are broken 
by Uncle Toby’s argumentum fistulatorium. His system of edu- 
cation is verbalism in undiluted concentration; Tristram’s mind 
is to be stocked with ideas, through a kind of verbal partheno- 
genesis, by the conjugation of auxiliaries. It is curious that the 
system is put to a practical test when Mrs. Wadman hears Uncle 
Toby promise that she shall see “the very place ”: 


L—d! I cannot look at it— 

What would the world say, if I looked at it? 
I should drop down, if I looked at it— 

I wish I could look at it— 

There can be no sin in looking at it.— 

I will look at it. 


In Walter Shandy’s illustration of the system, the “idea” to be 
thus conjugated was “white bear”; what Mrs. Wadman does 
is to state the paradigm in its most general form. “It” is the 
algebraic noun, standing for any and all verbal quantities; it is 
as close as words can come to being bodiless, pure sign. But 
precisely for this reason the equation between Mrs. Wadman and 
Uncle Toby is a false one; “it” does not stand for any and all 
words here, but for very specific ones. To the widow it stands for 
“ white bare—,” to Toby for the map of Namur; thus the propo- 
sitional calculus breaks down when it is applied to a concrete 
and pressing case. At the climax of the Toby parable, and so of 
the novel, Walter’s faith in names meets with Toby’s in things; 
by making Mrs. Wadman go, at this decisive moment, through a 
“ Tristrapaedic ” conjugation, Sterne manages to define the tragic 
conflict as the clash between these two mistaken faiths. 

I said that Walter’s system of names has no tangible ill effects 
on Tristram, that the act of magical naming is exempt from the 
law of gravity. This is not altogether true; the act does cause a 
fall and a misfortune—the chestnut’s and Yorick’s. That Walter’s 
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wish to change the name precipitates the fateful situation is 
evident enough; but how does Yorick get involved? 

Yorick’s mistake is that he picks up the chestnut after 
Phutatorius has extracted it from its dishonorable lodging place 
and flung it to the floor. As always when he wants us to pay 
attention, Sterne is elaborately casual about it: 


Yorick picked up the chestnut which Phutatorius’ wrath had flung 
down—the action was trifling—I am ashamed to account for it—he 
did it, for no reason, but that he thought the chestnut not a jot worse 
for the adventure—and that he held a good chestnut worth stooping 
for—But this incident, trifling as it was, wrought differently in 
Phutatorius’ head: He considered this act of Yorick’s ... as a plain 
acknowledgment in him, that the chestnut was originally his —and 
in course, that it must have been the owner of the chestnut, and no 
one else, who could have played him such a prank with it. 


Thus, the consequences of this fall are set in and defined by a 
twofold context: first, that of an attempt to revoke a name once 
given, and second, that of a fallen object’s being held to be the 
property of him who picks it up. 

The second of these has been the subject of a learned dispute 
between Didius and Tribonius. Here the fallen object was an 
apple (which it is hardly far-fetched to identify with the legend- 
ary one that came off the tree of knowledge and fell onto Newton’s 
head) ; the question was whether, when and how, in the state 
of nature, the apple would become the property of the man who 
picked it up. Since civil society begins with property, the debate 
is in fact about when and how the state of nature—and innocence 
—ended. Thus Sterne defines the causality which connects the 
mismanagement of Tristram’s baptism with Yorick’s misfortune 
as having, once again, to do with man’s fall from innocence. 
Baptism being an acknowledgment of man’s fallen estate, the 
attempt to revoke the baptismal name is implicitly an attempt 
to revoke the Fall. But the Fall cannot be revoked. The attempt 
has no other effect than to set things rolling and falling, to make 
them temporarily ownerless, and to permit false and harmful 
inferences about causation and proprietorship. 

Yorick, who might otherwise have been an unconcerned by- 
stander in the drama, pays the price of Walter’s wilfulness, be- 
cause he thinks a fallen object “not a jot worse” for having 
made inflammatory contact with a man’s genitals. The chestnut’s 
fall was none of his doing; the effect follows from the misguided 
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separation of name and body and from the constitution of things. 
But unlike others, Yorick is willing to pick up the dishonored 
object and restore it to dignity and usefulness. 

Tristram Shandy is full of chestnuts: “ noses,” “ whiskers,” 
‘ sausages ” and “ covered-ways ” will do as examples of a basket 
full of them. The claim which Sterne here enters, but which he 
does not expect the Phutatoriuses, Somnolentuses and Gastrip- 
hereses among his readers to accept, is that the fall of these words 
—indeed of all words—is none of his doing, but that, on the 
contrary, he renders them nourishing and even pleasant. The 
objection is obvious: Can there be any doubt that Sterne is 
shamming when he protests his innocence, that it is he himself 
who has set the chestnuts to rolling? Noses and whiskers were 
perfectly unobjectionable until he took hold of them and aimed 
them. But the objection is valid only in a special sense: Sterne 
is responsible for the results of the fall only in the way that a 
physicist, setting up an experiment to demonstrate the law of 
gravity, is responsible for whatever object he makes fall. To 
make his point, Sterne must control words, and through them our 
minds; for his point is precisely that words do control our minds. 
He cannot halve the matter amicably with the reader, as in 
ordinary, uncontrolled conversation; if that would do his business, 
he need not have written his book. Simply to be circumcised by a 
falling sash window does not suffice to make Newtons of us. 

The expression “ halve the matter amicably ” is used once more 
by Sterne, and given graphic substantiality, in the story of the 
Abbess of Andouillets and the novice Margarita, who between 
them try to make their mules go by halving the words “ fou-ter” 
and “ bou-ger.” “There are two words,” explains Margarita, 
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which I have been told will force any horse, or ass, or mule, to go 
up a hill whether he will or no... . They are words magic! cried the 
abbess in the utmost horror—No; replied Margarita, calmly—but 
they are words sinful. 


Unfortunately, the attempt to cleanse the words by halving them 
also deprives them of their efficacy, which, it thus appears, is 
inseparable from their sinfulness; the story ends with the two 
nuns still half way up the hill and the mules immovable. The 
better the joke, the more graceless is it to explain it; and the story 
of the abbess is wonderfully funny. But Sterne is never as simple 
as that. It seems as though he cannot rest until he has embodied 
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any abstract point he has made, parabolised it and thus turned it 
to his true purpose; his jokes are experiments. If words were 
magical, we may assume that they would do their business auto- 
matically; whether they are composite or integral would not 
matter. But words are not magical, they are sinful; somebody 
must accept responsibility for them. Sterne zs responsible, but 
only because he is willing to accept language as in its nature it is, 
because he does not fling words away, but picks them up and 
makes them serve, as Newton made the apple serve. To speak of 
“Sterne’s dirty mind” is as meaningful, and meaningless, as to 
speak of “ Newton’s laws of gravity.” 

Thus the point of the dispute between Didius and Tribonius is 
that it is pointless. Walter’s attempt to restore the state of 
nature, to revoke the baptism and to reclaim the name once given 
creates a radically false situation. Words are not magical but 
sinful; they are irrevocable proof of the fact that whatever 
innocence there is to be had for us lies ahead and uphill and not 
behind and downhill. Like the abbess and the novice, we have leit 
the purity of the convent behind us and are caught halfway up 
the hill, with the alternative of saying the sinful word or remaining 
isolated and exposed. No casuistry will help us, no halving of 
responsibility. Sterne picks up the apple as Yorick does the 
chestnut, knowing that it is the apple of Adam, but also that 
of Newton. 

Once we accept Tristram Shandy as what it is—a universe of 
language which reveals the nature of its medium by that medium’s 
motions—we will, I think, discover in it a causality as binding and 
as precise as that of classical mechanics. I have tried to show 
along what lines interpretation will have to proceed if the 
mechanics of words, as Sterne has embodied them, are to be 
formulated. I know that nothing could appear more foreign to 
the quality of the novel than the rigorism I am proposing (and 
which I am fully aware I have hinted at rather than practiced) . 
But then, nothing appears more foreign to the quality of soap 
bubbles and aurorae boreales, of snowflakes and comets, than the 
description of them by the laws of physics. There is no objection 
to jigging through God’s world, or through Sterne’s, with a hey- 
nonny-nonny; on the contrary. But when, pursuing the soap 
bubble, we stumble into a ditch, we will be wiser to ponder the 
laws of fall than to believe that God in person has stuck His 
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foot out to trip us up. Gravity is slavery, but since we will not 
grow wings by pretending that it does not exist, what little chance 
of freedom we have rests on our understanding; we would not be 
flying except that someone had the wit to discover that air is 
heavy. And if this is true of matter, it is much truer—or more 
humanly true—of words. 
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PROCESS AND PERMANENCE IN 
RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE 


BY ALAN GROB 


Since Coleridge, critics have generally agreed that Resolution 
and Independence is characteristically Wordsworthian, singling 
out such elements as its austerity of language and acuteness of 
observation, its theme of despondency corrected, and, above all, 
the figure of the solitary. Yet these familiar landmarks seem 
somehow to lead us in bewildering new directions. R. D. Havens 
has classified Resolution and Independence with those poems 
which, like the closing books of the Prelude, have as their theme 
“Despondency Corrected.”* Yet upon examination important 
differences arise between Resolution and Independence and other 
poems which express this theme. Although there is an abundance 
of natural description in the opening stanzas, nature—usually the 
principal healing agent of the poet’s melancholy—plays no part 
at all in the correction of despondency in Resolution and Inde- 
pendence, nor does Wordsworth suggest that his final restoration 
to tranquility has brought him into harmony again with the irre- 
pressible joy of his earlier natural surroundings. Instead the con- 
clusion of Resolution and Independence records the discovery of 
a new relationship between the poet and the Leech-gatherer, who, 
by his temperate human cheerfulness and fortitude, has alone, 
unaided by nature, affected the poet’s cure. The Leech-gatherer 
himself, of course, belongs with such familiar Wordsworthian soli- 
taries as the Cumberland beggar and the vagrant soldier, yet here 
too the author develops a characteristic figure to distinctly indi- 
vidual ends. Although both the Cumberland beggar and the 
vagrant soldier illustrate a type of primitive fortitude, these soli- 
tary and destitute wanderers serve chiefly as emblems of human 
suffering created to enlarge our sympathies. But the tale of the 
Leech-gatherer is unmistakably a tale of triumph, and the poet’s 


*Raymond Dexter Havens, The Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, 1941), II, 630. 
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unqualified admiration for the old man fully cancels the initial 
suggestions of pity for his plight. 

Despite this atypical treatment of typical elements, Resolution 
and Independence is, in a deeper sense, not un-Wordsworthian, 
but a remarkable synthesis of Wordsworth’s two great imaginative 
visions, a manipulation of the language and subject matter of his 
most naturalistic work in the service of beliefs later expressed 
through symbols of the transcendental imagination and Christian 
faith. Even as it describes a journey through a natural world 
reminiscent in beauty and harmony of the world of the Lyrical 
Ballads, Resolution and Independence reveals a moving away 
from the values he had once attributed to that world, a moving 
towards a type of belief which is to receive its most emphatic 
expression in the Elegiac Stanzas. Both poems are, in fact, poems 
of renunciation, statements of the unsuitability of nature’s holy 
plan as a model of human conduct. 

How far Wordsworth had come in the rejection of the faith in 
nature professed in the Lyrical Ballads can be most clearly seen 
by prefacing our analysis of Resolution and Independence with 
a brief examination of Tintern Abbey. The most susiained de- 
scription of nature in Tintern Abbey comes in its opening stanza, 
where the poet with a painter’s eye selects his detail to form a 
landscape whose elements, both human and natural, blend quietly 
in a harmonious vision. Only the sounds of the mountain-springs 
intrude upon this quiet, but their “ soft inland murmur ” seems 
to reinforce rather than disturb the essential silence of the land- 
scape. It is this landscape, preserved in memory, which has pro- 
tected Wordsworth from the “ din/ Of towns and cities ” and has 
allowed him to retain an awareness of unity and permanence in 
the midst of multeity and flux. Despite the hostility of the man- 
made city to the peace of nature, Wordsworth insists that this 
unity includes man, insofar as he can free himself from “ the fever 
of the world.” The spirit which “ rolls through all things” some- 
how connects and makes inseparable the harmony of nature and 
human happiness, but it is precisely this belief which Wordsworth 
will reject in Resolution and Independence. 

Resolution and Independence, like Tintern Abbey, begins with 
a description of nature, but where the latter suggested unity 
through landscape and silence, the harmony of nature in the open- 
ing scene of Resolution and Independence derives from a skillful 
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orchestration of its voices. A range of tones—the “ sweet voice ” 
of the Stock-dove, the chattering of the Magpie, and the answer 
of the Jay—are joined together in a single melody against a back- 
ground of “ the pleasant noise of waters.” The visual images of 
the second stanza further develop the gaiety of the birds’ song, 
as earth, sky and sentient creatures all testify to the morning’s 
powers of joy. Disregarding the method of natural description 
of Tintern Abbey, the careful putting together of detail to form 
a static landscape, Wordsworth in Resolution and Independence 
defines his setting and epitomizes the vitality and animation of 
nature through a single brilliant image: 
on the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. (10-14) 


But even more important than these contrasts of song and 
silence, stasis and movement, is a more fundamental contrast 
between nature as permanence and nature as change and process. 
In Tintern Abbey the poet returns to earlier scenes confident, 
after a five years’ absence, that they have suffered no alteration, 
and the enduring and stable forms of nature do revive and restore 
the faded images of memory with no essential modifications. The 
brilliant prospect which the traveller of Resolution and Inde- 
pendence comes upon is impermanent, transitory, the product of a 
“ morning’s birth.” The rain-brightened grass and the mist trail- 
ing the hare exist only for the moment, subject to dissolution by 
the rising sun. Moreover, it is nature in another mood, nature as 
storm, which has generated this setting, and traces of the previous 
night still remain in the morning’s most dazzling effects. Although 
Wordsworth does not here draw the antithesis of nature as storm 
and nature as sunshine as fully as he does in the Elegiac Stanzas, 
there is no turning away in the first two lines of Resolution and 
Independence from the other face of nature, and in the word 
“ floods ” (2) there is even a hint of nature’s potential ominous- 
ness. The major concern of Resolution and Independence is not, 
however, with nature as a set of opposing states, but as a process 
in which sunshine follows storm, and, implicitly, storm waits to 
begin the cycle anew. All of nature, even man insofar as he is a 
creature of nature, is under the governance of this process and it 
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is from its effects that Wordsworth weaves the themes of the first 
half of the poem. 


With the entrance of the Traveller in stanza III, Wordsworth 
turns to the human problems which are the poem’s chief concern. 
Man as we first see him is neither alien nor intruder, but a full 
participant in his environment, and the joy in the poet’s own 
pulses seems an integral part of the scene. But even as he pro- 
claims the fullness and exuberance of his response to his surround- 
ings, Wordsworth reminds us that human joy is only one phase 
of a process analogous to the processes of nature. The evening’s 
storm has had its counterpart in the dark thoughts which preceded 
the poet’s happiness upon the moor: “ My old remembrances 
went from me wholly;/ And all the ways of men, so vain and 
melancholy ” (20-21). The brevity of joy, first suggested by the 
mist and sparkling grass of stanza I, gains increased emphasis 
by his references to its seasonal qualities, first referring to the day 
itself as a “ pleasant season” (19) and later chastizing himself 
for behaving “ As if life’s business were a summer mood ” (37). 
Thus the poet’s sudden and apparently unmotivated fall from 
joy to despair has actually had careful preparation, and its source 
is the compulsion of those laws which govern all created things, 
eternal process working itself out as eternal change. In 7'wo April 
Mornings there is a similar fall from joy to sorrow on a gay spring 
morning, but there the cause is clearly the human faculty of 
memory which forces man, through the laws of association, to 
link seemingly insignificant details with the sorrows of the past. 
In Resolution and Independence, however, there is no such specifi- 
cally defined and explicitly human cause operative; instead, it 
is a simple necessity—almost a kind of fortune’s wheel—which 
determines the poet’s moods. 


But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 

Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low; 

To me that morning did it happen so. (22-26) 


Nature as process regulates not only the poles of experience— 
storm and sunshine, joy and sorrow—but equally governs the 
more gradual processes of existence including the life process itself, 
which, while common to all living things, is of particular import 
to man as a reflective creature. A theme as persistent in Words- 
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worth as the permanence of nature is the unity of man, the revela- 
ition of that which continues in defiance of growth and change. 
Wordsworth in Resolution and Independence conceives of the life- 
process as three ages, not those of Professor Beatty, but the more 
traditional division of childhood, manhood and old age. Only a 
few months earlier, Wordsworth had claimed that the unity of 
these three ages lay in the carrying forward into maturity of the 
responses of the child and had triumphantly stated the paradox 
that “ The Child is father of the Man.” The poem on the rainbow 
seems, however, to be talking about something of greater signifi- 
cance than the reaction to a rainbow or even to nature itself. 
Otherwise the poet’s wish to die if he were no longer capable of 
ihis reaction would seem sheer capriciousness. What the poem 
deals with, I think, is the origin of all human actions, and what 
the poet desires is that all human actions possess the same spon- 
taneity and instinctiveness as the child’s response to nature. Only 
by acting in accordance with his first and best instincts can man 
protect himself from those self-regarding tendencies which would 
otherwise rule him. In an age which, by and large, assumed that 
the ethical life was largely a matter of self-interest, Wordsworth 
offered as defense against the selfish philosophy and ethic in which 
the heart determined behavior, the child’s way free from the 
urgings of the meddling intellect. Thus the preservation of his 
earliest responses assured man of both unity of being and a truly 
moral existence. 

The same manner of looking at the life-process, although not 
the same solution, carries forward into Resolution and Independ- 
ence. The joy with which the poet answers the joy of nature is 
of course that of the child: “I heard the woods and distant 
waters roar;/ Or heard them not, as happy as a boy” (17-18). 
The experience is essentially a felt experience, and he is indifferent 
to the alertness of the senses in the preceding lines only because 
of the deeper alertness of the heart, fully employed by the pleasant 
season. Wordsworth does not conceive of childhood here as the 
visionary, unrecapturable past of the Immortality Ode, but rather 
as something quite like the “ glad animal movements ” or “ aching 
joys” and “dizzy raptures” of Tintern Abbey. And now, in 
maturity, the poet remains “a happy Child of earth” (31) as 
the sense of life within responds to the life without. Moreover, 
there is no hint that he has ever known any other response or that 
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his present despair has its source anywhere in the past. And 
indeed he makes the enviable claim: ‘“‘ My whole life I have lived 
in pleasant thought ” (36) but adds the ironic qualification that 
in following such a way of life he may be guilty of naivete: “ As 
if life’s business were a summer mood ” (37). Although conscious 
of and disturbed by the “ ways of men, so vain and melancholy ” 
(21) , the poet, thus far in his life, has managed to retain a perma- 
nent element in his experience—the continuity of the feelings of 
childhood—and is able to live in accordance with the dictates of 
nature and his heart. But even in the life of the child of nature 
there is an unstable element, a necessary descent from joy to 
“ Dim sadness—and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could name ” 
(28). It is this awareness of flux in our primitive of life. Words- 
that leads to a new consideration of the processes of life. Words- 
worth abandons his earlier expectations for the future, the hope of 
the poem on the rainbow, “So be it when I shall grow old,” as a 
wish incapable of fulfillment. Nature and the life of nature are 
now seen not as a unified and unchanging whole but as a process 
of decay. For the “ happy Child of earth ” old age means the loss 
of spontaneity and joy, the coming of “ Solitude, pain of heart, 
distress, and poverty ” (35). 





There is, however, an alternative to this prospect, a means of 
escape from the processes of nature. Unlike the hare, man has 
the choice of living according to nature and its laws or creating 
and following a specifically human set of laws designed to resist 
the hardships which nature can impose upon its creatures. He 
can—with the assistance of reason—ignore the urgings of the 
heart and base his actions upon the principles of self-interest. By 
following his own self-interest, man can gain some measure of 
security against the pain and poverty that the poet, following 
nature foresees as his own future. The condemnation that Words- 
worth in stanza IIT had directed at man’s vanity becomes, in 
stanza VI, self-condemnation of his own innocence in trusting 
simply to “ genial faith,” a folly that may cost him not merely 
the luxuries of the vain but “ all needful things ” which he will 
require in later years. The child’s innocence is only possible, after 
all, because the adult provides for him, but when an adult at- 
tempts to carry the child’s attitudes into later life without such 
provision, he betrays his obligation to himself. The stanza ends 
in a pessimistic questioning of the once confidently held view 
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that stability and enduring happiness are attainable through 
behavior unmotivated by self-interest. 

But how can He expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? 

(40-42) 
Even as he learns of his predicament, Wordsworth recognizes 

that there is no turning away from it, for the ways of men are 
not only “vain” but “melancholy.” To adopt the ethics of 
egoism has as its consequence the withering away of joy and the 
descent into that permanent grayness which colors the majority 
of lives. An abandonment of the child’s response to the world 
means the rejection of nature and more importantly the rejection 
of his birthright as a poet. The poet as Wordsworth defines him 
in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads is “a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men 
in the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions ase manifested in the goings-on of the Uni- 
verse, and habitually impelled to create them where he does not 
find them.” It is only through possession of a sense of joy in 
“the spirit of life” within man, a retention of the spontaneity of 
childhood, that poetry is possible. In The Prelude, Wordsworth 
had described the child as poet by pointing to the infant’s creative 
sensibility as the “ first/ Poetic spirit of our human life ” (260-1) ; 
here, conversely, he sees the poet as child trusting simply to feeling 
unimpaired by reflection to guide him through life. Chatterton 
and Burns are children not only because they have retained the 
child’s power of joy, but because they were innocents mistakenly 
relying on the benevolence of nature and the trustworthiness of 
their own instincts to provide for their well-being. However, as 
innocent the poet achieves a happiness denied to other men: “ By 
our own spirits are we deified” (47). W. W. Robson has con- 
tended that this line “ comes in oddly ” and asks “ just what, for 
all its familiarity, it means.” ° What it means, I think, is similar 
to the meaning of We Are Seven, where the “ animal vivacity ” 
of the child manages to immunize her from the tragedy of the 
human condition, the knowledge of sorrow and the knowledge of 
death. Such immunity is not permanent and experience will, of 
course, bring with it a knowledge of the sorrows of human life. 


?'W. W. Robson, “‘ Resolution and Independence,” in Interpretations, ed. John 
Wain (London, 1955), p. 121. 
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The poet, however, by retaining the child’s animal vivacity in 
later years, also manages to retain the child’s immunity from 
sorrow, and, in a sense, man may become like a god, both in 
exhilaration of spirit and freedom from pain. But the line carries 
with it its own implicit irony, for the poets chosen—Chatterton 
and Burns—also reveal, in the highest degree, the brevity of 
human happiness and the extent of human suffering. The forces 
which govern the lives of those who would be the happiest of men 
are the same forces already seen in nature and Wordsworth’s own 
states of mind, and Wordsworth describes the workings of the 
processes of nature with epigrammatic clarity in the closing coup- 
let of stanza VI: “ We Poets in our youth begin in gladness;/ 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness” (48- 
49). But this act of definition is also an act of identification. By 
using the pronoun “ we,” Wordsworth confesses the full extent 
of his commitment to the way of the poet, accepting both its joy 
and its fate. The alternative—a life guided by self-interest which 
might rescue him from that fate—has never been a genuine alter- 
native after all. 

During the progress of this imaginary journey in time, the 
traveller has also continued upon his physical journey and we 
become aware of setting once more, this time a scene as barren as 
the earlier one was animated. But this change in scene is not 
due to change of place alone. The sense of life which had previ- 
ously pervaded the moor was only an accident of rain and dawn; 
now that the rising sun has become “the eye of heaven” the 
moor takes on its essential form as a “lonely place.” Although 
nature in its changed state again symbolically reflects the poet’s 
mood, it is the scene’s remarkable human inhabitant that im- 
mediately gains his attention. The poet’s despairing thoughts of 
his own future as a time of “ Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and 
poverty ” have suddenly become mcarnate with the presence of 
the old man, who appears as though summoned to authenticate 
the poet’s forebodings about the destructive powers of the pro- 
cesses of nature. The figure of the Leech-gatherer in both its 
initial effect upon Wordsworth and its suggestion of the super- 
natural is similar to the traditional Romantic figure of the Doppel- 
gdanger, or, in this case, an apparition not of a present but a future 
self. Poorly clad, bowed by pain, and in his loneliness obviously 
uncared for and unloved, the old man stands before Wordsworth 
as a revelation of his own fate, a product of the “ genial faith ” 
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that has trusted that “ all needful things would come unsought ” 
(38) . 

So advanced in age and suffering is the Leech-gatherer, that 
his frame seems bent by a weight of pain and sickness far greater 
than man can ordinarily bear. But it is the essential stillness of 
the old man that most fully suggests his separation from the 
animated and joyous world of the opening stanzas—a stillness so 
complete that the distinction between life and death seems blurred. 
It is, of course, through the famous similes of the stone and sea- 
beast that Wordsworth objectifies this state. In the Preface to 
the volume of 1815, Wordsworth records his own satisfaction with 
the imaginative power of these images and briefly analyzes the 
way in which they divest the old man of life and motion. As a 
result, critical discussion of these unusual images has concerned 
itself mainly with clarification and amplification of the poet’s own 
remarks and has ignored the possibility that these images may 
perform an additional function in connection with the poem’s 
broader themes. Neither the stone precariously couched on its 
eminence nor the sea-beast is, like the great cloud-masses, an 
ordinary symbol of quiet and motionlessness. In addition to con- 
veying a sense of stillness, both share the property of being out- 
side their elements, aliens to their environments. In this sense, 
they look back to the earlier sections of the poem and, more 
importantly, foreshadow its conclusion. For the sombre and age- 
ravaged figure of the Leech-gatherer and the lonely pond at which 
he works is certainly an incongruous element in the otherwise 
splendid morning scene. But as we shall discover, the Leech- 
gatherer has also found a spiritual existence alien to and tran- 
scending the very processes of nature themselves, a source of 
permanence in the midst of flux. Moreover, the images connected 
with the old man are images drawn from nature which contrast 
strangely with the nature images used in the opening lines. White- 
head has said that “ Wordsworth was haunted by the enormous 
permanences of nature.” * But in Resolution and Independence, 
it is the transitory appearances of nature, the rain-drenched grass 
and morning cheerfulness of birds which defines nature itself, 
while those images of nature normally used by Wordsworth to 
symbolize its enduring qualities are found only in metaphorical 
association with the Leech-gatherer: the bare mountain with its 
single stone and the great cloud-masses, described by Anthony 


8 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1958), p. 87. 
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Conran “as almost as permanent in appearance as the peaks 
themselves.” * Thus, even as the old man’s physical appearance 
painfully demonstrates the processes of decay inherent in nature, 
Wordsworth, by a skillful handling of imagery, suggests a con- 
nection between the Leech-gatherer and something which is stable 
and permanent. 


The old man’s words confirm the hints of permanence first 
suggested by the imagery and produce the poet’s final affirmation. 
Since these words provide a solution to the poet’s earlier dilemma, 
his trance-like inattention to them seems oddly inappropriate. 
Anthony Conran has recently suggested that this inattention 
forms part of a comic interlude,’ but I think another explanation 
is possible which does not violate the essentially serious tone of 
the poem and which has as its source some fundamentally Words- 
worthian assumptions. For the earlier Wordsworth experience had 
to be all of a piece depending on the harmony of its individual 
components for its final synthesis, so that it is only through the 
presence in each of elements common to both that man and his 
surroundings became meaningful, and the experience gained its 
final unity from a further correspondence between these elements 
and the feelings of the perceiver himself. Given the old man’s 
decrepitude, the desolation of his surroundings and the poet’s dark 
mood, the experience could only be coherent if the old man replied 
to the poet’s question with a tale of suffering that would conform 
to these other conditions. But since the Leech-gatherer’s tale 
reveals hope and implies spiritual victory over the forces of decay, 
Wordsworth is unable to bring the old man’s spiritual and natural 
conditions together within the limits of a single experience. At 
first the poet conceives of the Leech-gatherer “ Like one whom I 
had met with in a dream;/ Or like a man from some far region 
sent ” (110-11), but while both of these conceptions preserve the 
old man’s spiritual condition they do so at the expense of divorcing 
him from the real world of nature. The second vision, however, 
ignores the realm of spirit, and concentrates wholly on the Leech- 
gatherer’s external situation, reducing him to no more than an 
integral part of his environment, pacing “ About the weary moors 
continually,/ Wandering about alone and silently” (130-31). 
Only in the affirmation of the closing lines does the poet finally 


* Anthony E. M. Conran, “ The Dialectic of Experience: A Study of Wordsworth’s 
Resolution and Independence,’ PMLA, LXXV (March, 1960), 73. 
° Conran, pp. 73-4. 
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achieve a synthesis which joins the world of spirit with the world 
of nature: “‘ God,’ said I, ‘ be my help and stay secure;/ I'll think 
of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor!’ ” (139-40). Although 
these two worlds exist separately, they, nevertheless, exist simul- 
taneously, and man can, at the same time, participate in both, 
so that even as he undergoes change through process, he is able 
to fix his attention on the principle which will ultimately spare 
him from change. 

Physically, the Leech-gatherer has not escaped the processes of 
nature, and his body, bent by age and sickness, attests to nature’s 
capacity to inflict suffering on man. Moreover, the old man, 
dependent upon nature to provide for him in old age, finds that 
nature has, in fact, multiplied his difficulties, since the once- 
plentiful supply of leeches has now grown increasingly scarce. 
Although the Leech-gatherer is just such a victim of natural 
decay as Wordsworth had foreseen as his own future, it becomes 
clear during the poet’s questioning that the old man is not, after 
all, a kind of Doppelganger figure giving substance to and con- 
firming Wordsworth’s earlier premonitions. The “ yet-vivid eyes ” 
and “ stately speech ” disclose that there has been no decay of 
the inner life to correspond to that of the outer life, nor is despon- 
dency of spirit a necessary consequence of physical decline. Both 
of the poet’s questions—“ ‘ What occupation do you there pur- 
sue?’” (88) and “‘ How is it that you live, and what is it that 
you do?’” (119) —reflect his earlier anxiety for the fortunes of 
those who do not conduct their lives in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of self-interest. But the real source of this anxiety was not 
simply concern for his future economic well-being, but his assump- 
tion that age and poverty must necessarily bring with them 
despair, so that either alternative, the life governed by self-interest 
or the life lived according to nature, must ultimately conclude in 
melancholy. Although the Leech-gatherer’s poverty is sufficient 
proof that he has not followed self-interest, and although he him- 
self tells of nature’s unconcern for his welfare, nevertheless the 
old man has managed to retain his cheerfulness and defy that 
drift to melancholy which Wordsworth regarded as inevitable in 
the course of human experience. The Leech-gatherer’s account 
of himself is a tale of privation and “ Employment hazardous and 
wearisome! ” (101). But he tells it with 


Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 
Of ordinary men; a stately speech; 
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Such as grave Livers do in Scotland use, 
Religious men, who give to God and man their dues. 


Dignified by piety, the old man not only transcends his suffering 
but finds himself “ with God’s good help” (104) provided for, 
thus dispelling Wordsworth’s fears that by turning away from 
self-interest to follow an ethical life which gives man his due, he 
will lose those who might “ Build for him, sow for him, and at his 
call/ Love him,” since God’s love and aid are available even when 
man’s are lacking. A narrative which had originated in answer to 
Wordsworth’s apprehensions of the old man’s suffering has become 
instead a triumphant affirmation of God’s ability to sustain his 
creatures againsi the processes of nature and change, and a rebuke 
to the poet delivered to give him “ human strength, by apt ad- 
monishment ” (112). Wordsworth’s admonishment comes about 
because he has unnecessarily limited the possible guides available 
to man, assuming that man must either follow self-interest or 
follow nature. What the Leech-gatherer represents is a third way, 
resting neither upon man’s fluctuating emotions nor the selfish 
inclinations of his ego, but upon the fixed and abiding principles 
of Revelation. By turning to God for guidance, man is able to 
lead an ethical life which not only does not conflict with his welfare 
but actually guarantees his eternal happiness. 

Since the conclusion of Resolution and Independence involves 
the abandonment of an exclusively naturalistic interpretation of 
man and a new awareness of man’s dual participation in the world 
of process and the world of permanence, it might well be described 
as Wordsworth’s first genuinely Christian poem. But there is one 
important qualification to this; Resolution and Independence is 
not, in any real sense, a poem of conversion. The religious experi- 
ence involves neither direct contact with nor direct knowledge of 
God, and the inner voice remains silent. The lesson the poet has 
learned from the Leech-gatherer only teaches him how God can 
aid and comfort his creatures, the benefits which accrue to faith. 
The real importance of Resolution and Independence to Words- 
worth’s thought is the way in which the poetic experience an- 
nounces a new principle in his interpretation of life, a principle 
which he will increasingly elaborate in the poetry which comes 
after it. 
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